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To attempt at this moment a panegyric of fir William 
Jones would be unneceffary and improper : it would be’ to re- 
echo praifes which have been frequently repeated ;: and, when, 
in this collected view of his works, we have occafion to bring 
into one focus the fcattered rays of an extenfive and varied ge- 
nius, it would be to anticipate what each page muft difplay. 
Yet we may add, that even a curfory furvey of this valuable 
collection, by pointing out the various departments of literature 
in which he excelled, fome of which he has illuftrated with new 
views, and all of which he has contributed to adorn or extend, 
muft convey even to an inattentive reader no common idea of 
his penetration, his attainments, and his erudition. This collec- 
tion forms a permanent monument of his fame, of fame not 
circumfcribed by the ufual bounds of literary reputation, 
which conneéts, in its progreffive accumulation, the ftores of 
the Bramin and the modulated elegance of the Sanfcrit with 
the legends of Greece and the fublime ftrains of Homer. 

The few fentences prefixed to this collection cannot be 
abridged. The warmth and delicacy of affection, which per- 
wade the addrefs, would render any attempt of that kind a pro- 
fane violation. : 


*¢ He was a pearl too puré on earth to dwell, 
And wafte his {fplendor in this mortal fhell.” 


“ The beft monument that can be erected to a man of literary 
talents, is a good edition of his works.” 

«Such was the opinion of fir William Jones. Intrufted with 
his manufcripts, the editor has therefore long regarded it as a facred 
duty to publith the volumes now offered to the world. Various 
circumftances have delayed the publication; but the trufts to the 
indulgence of the feeling, and the candid, when they confider the 
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difficulty of colleéting papers fo widely difperfed ; and alfo thot 
habits of inaétivity, and indecifion, which affliétion impofes on a 
mind that has been déeply wounded. : | 

* The editor referves to herfelf the liberty of giving, at a future 
period, any pofthumons papers, or biographical anecdotes, of a cha- 
raéter, which fhe believes to be fcarce lefs interefting to the pub- 
lick, than dear to herfelf t The prefent colleGion confifts of all the 
works printed during the author’s life, and of fome others, which, 
though not correéted by him for the prefs, evidently appear to have 
been intended for publication. To thefe, the editor thinks fhe 
may, with much propriety;-prefix-fir-fehn Shore’s admirable dif- 
| courfe, delivered before the Afiatic fociety in Calcutta, in May, 
‘ih 1794; both.as a mark of her refped for the writer, and becaufe it 
ty gives the moft accurate, and comprehenfive account, yet extant, of 
f fir William Jones’s enlarged view's, and literary labours ; and tends 
to illuftrate a character already endeared to mankind, wherever're- 
‘ligion, fcience, and philofophy, prevail ! | 





y . In this article, we fhall give a general view of the contents 
: -of thefe volumes, with a fketch of the life and character of 
-fir William. Jones, by: lord Teignmouth. The latter indeed 
.is taken from-the fouerth volume of the Afiatic Refearches, 
“which we had already taken up when thefe volumes reached 
q us, and intend foon to notice ; but we felect this memoir as it 
| -as thus appropriated by the editor, and as it will form an intro- 
duction tothe remarks on the different tracts of the collection 
_tbefore us. 

| Subfequent to the life of fir William Jones, his anniverfary 
I - difcourfes: appear ; and thefe are followed by his interefting 
| communications to the Afiatic fociety, fome-of which extend 
to the fecond volume. The remaining part of this volume 
, comprifes the Perfian grammar, from the corrected edition in- 
trufted to the care of Mr. Richardfon; to which are added a 
-€atalogue of the moft valuable books in the Perfian language, 
- the hiftory, of this language with a judicious index, and the 
fix books of Commentaries on Afiatic Literature, with the 

Mifcellanies, publifhed in 1774. ” 

The third volume chiefly comprehends the juridical fub- 
jects, viz. the charges to the grand jury at Calcutta, from De- 
cember 1783 to June £792, and the correfpondence relative 

4 . to the fcheme of tranflating and publifhing the inftitutes of the 
Hindu law, as ftandards of juftice moft likely to be fatisfactory 
| _ to the natives. The ordinances of Menu, according to the 
glofs of Calluca, follow. 
| We then find an abftra&t of the Mohammedan laws of fuc- 
ceffion to the property of inteftates, and of fuccefhon in gene- 
yal, both in the Perfian and Englith languages. 
In the fourth volume, are tranflations of the fpeeches of 
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Ifeus concerning the law of fucceflion in Athens (with a com- 
mentary), publifhed in 1779, and of thé Moallakat, or feven 
Arabian poems fufpended on the temple at Mecca, with the 
originals ; a collection of poems formerly publithed, and fome 
detached eflays in verfe and profe. 

~The fifth volume contains the life of Nadir Shah, tranflated 
from the Perfian at the requelt of the king of Demnark. The 
mafterly and comprehenfive cefcription of Afia, and hiftory 
of Perfia, with the differtations on Oriental poetry and litera- 
ture, are annexed. The life is in the French language. 

The contents of the Jaft volume are, the Hitop: defa ; the 
Enchanted Fruit, an antédiluyian tale ; Sacontal4 or the Fatal 
Ring, an lading drama ; varicus hiviting an extract from 
the Bhufhanda Ramayan ; extraGis from the Vedas; and 
tranflations of fome mifcellaneous poems. ‘T’he whole is coh- 
cluded by the Treatife on the Law of Bailments ; an Enquiry 
into the Legal Mode of fuppreffing Riots; a Specch to the 
Affembled Inhabitants of Middlefex on a Reform. of Parlia- 
ment ; and a Letter to * ** on a Plan of National Defence, 
nearly the plan.of the prefent time, 

After this glance at the general contents of thefe volumes, 

we need not fay, that they contain a valuable treafure of 
eaftern fcience, philology, and hiftory. Few'can read them 
without intereft, or without advantage. As matty of thefe 
tracts have been, at different times, the fubje@ts of our obferv- 
ation and our praife, we can with more confidence again re- 
commend them:to the public in this advantageous form, as 
they now fupport and illuftrate each other, and give a coniift 
ency to the author's fyftem. 

The firft addrefs of lord Teignmouth, the fucceffor of fir 
William Jones as prefident of the Afiatic crane is able and 
elegant... We regret only that it is fo concife. We fhall en- 
deavour to-give it a more biographic for ms by adding fome 
circumftances to which lord Teignmouth does not allude. 

Sir. William Jones was the fon of the mathematician of the 
fame name, the friend and commentator of Newton. He wag 
educated at Harrow, to which {chool he returned as the tutor 
of lord Spencer. An accident, it is fuppofed, produced a fe~ 
dentary and confequently a literary habit ; and, betore the age 
of twenty-two, he is faid to have completed his commentary 
on Afiatic poetry. The pupil of Dr. Sumner, the friend and 
aflociate of Dr. Parr, muft have been a claffical fcholar far 
beyond the ufual acquifitions of a {chool; and, to his ether 
attainments, he, at an early soled added a knowledge of the 
oriental languages. Indeed, the facility with which he learned 
different tongues will be furprifing to thofe who were unac- 
Peat i with him. Lord Teignmouth’s, teltimony on this 


ybject is full and explicit. 
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‘ I fhall begin with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the 
acquifition of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek 
and Roman literature, his early proficiency was the fubjeét of ad- 
miration and applaufe ; and knowledge, of whatever nature, once 
obtained by him, was ever afterwards progreflive. The more ele. 

ant dialeéts of modern Europe, the French, the Spanifh, and the 
Italian, he fpoke and wrote with the greateft fluency and precifion ; 
and the German and Portuguefe were familiar to him. At an early 
period of life his application to Oriental literature commenced ; he 
ftudied the Hebrew with eafe and fuccefs, and many of the moft 
learned Afiatics bave the candour to avow, that his knowledge of 
Arabick and Perfian was as accurate and extenfive as their own; 
he was alfo converfant in the Turkifh idiom, and the Chinefe had 
even attracted his notice, fo far as to induce him to learn the radical 
characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther improve- 
ments. It was to be expected, after his arrival in India, that he 
would eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himfelf mafter 
of the Sanfcrit; and the moft enlightened profeffors of the doc- 
trines of Brahma confefs with pride, delight, and furprife, that his 
knowledge of their facred dialect was moft critically corregt and 
profound. The Pandits, who were in the habit of attendino him, 
when I faw them after his death, at a public Durbar, could ‘neither 
furprefs their tears for his lofs, nor find terms to exprefs their admi- 
ration at the wonderful pregrefs he had made in their fciences.’ 


Vol. i. _p. iv. 
At what period he repaired to Oxford is not known to us; 


but he left the univerfity foon after the completion of his ¢om- 
“mentary, and refided for fome time at Nice, where he ac- 


quired a more perfect knowledge of the-French and other Eu- 
ropean tongues. How long he remained on the continent, 
we are not informed: but perhaps it was during this time that 


he prepared for the prefs his French account of the life of the 


Perfian ufurper. 
In 1771 he publifhed the differtation on oriental literature, 


and a letter to M. Anquetil du Perron on his tranflation of 
the fuppofed works of Zoroafter ; an epiftle. which, his fuc- 
ceffor obferves, has been admired for accurate criticifm, juft 
fatire, and elegant compofition. It was occafioned by the il- 
liberal reflexions of the petulant Frenchman on the univertity 
of Oxford, and on the deficiency of its members in oriental 
fiterature. In the following year, he publiihed his poems, 
and poetical tranflations from Afiatic languages, together with 
his effays on the arts ftyled imitative, and the poetry of the 
eaftern nations. Some elegant Latin verfes accompanied the 
fecoud edition in 1793. 

In 1773 his Englifh tranflation of the life of Nadir Shah, 
with the valuable differtations annexed, appeared; and, in 
1774, a work on Afiatic poetry. From this period, his chief 
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attention was paid to the ftudy of the law, which he did not 
undertake before his twenty-fecond year; and he did not ftray 
from this path, except in his tranflation of the Hindi hymns 
and other poetry, and of a drama entitled. Sacontala. The 
era of this dramatic poem was early; and it is curious to 
obferve in Hindoftan a play in fome refpects regular (not 
indeed regular in the unities of time or place, but wildly ec- 
centric in thefe points, like the dramas of our own Shak{peare) 
at the period probably when the grofs jefts of Plautus, and the 
urbane humour of Menander, in the polithed language of ‘Tc 
rence, divided the applaufe of the Roman audience. 

As a barrifter, fir William Jones feems not to have been 
eminently fuccefsful ; and the {peeches of Hceus on the law of 
fuccefon at Athens feem to have been tranflated and illu- 
firated with a commentary, with a view of drawing attention 
to his legal talents. ‘This work appeared in 1779; and, with 
the fame view, better directed, the Law of Bailments followed 
in 1781. Each performance has been highly praifed. In the 
interval between thefe publications he offered himfelf without 
fuccefs as a candidate to reprefent his own univerfity. In 
. 1780, he publifhed an inquiry into the legal mode of fup. 
prefling riots ; and we recolleét that, to fome of the numerous 
viabélions of this inquiry, were fubjoined a {peech on the 
nomination of candidates to reprefent the county of Middlefex, 
not fpoken, as there was no debate, and an oration either de- 
livered or intended for delivery in the theatre at Oxford, on 
taking the degree of mafter of arts: neither of thefe do we find 
in the edition before us; and perhaps it has not greatly fuffered 
by the omiffion. The oration we well remember to have 
thought a juvenile performance, fplendid, but not equally efti- 
mable with the other produdiions of this writer, 

The tranflation of the {fpeeches of Ifeus recommended Mr. 
Jones to the notice of lord Bathurft; and, if that nobleman 

ad longer retained the feals, the appointment of our author to 
the bench of Calcutta might have been more early. With his 
views firmly fixed on this appointment, he publifhed, in 1782, 
the Mohammedan Law of Succeffion to the property of In- 
teftates, in Arabic and Englith, in confequence of the act of 
parliament which directed that judicial difputes between the na-~ 
tives of our territories in India fhould be fettled according to their 
own laws and cuftoms. This work, which enabled the judges 
to decide without the affiftance of ignorant, prejudiced, or 
venal natives, muft have been very uleful; and it probably 
promoted his views; for, in 1783, he was appointed to the 
feat long vacant. The honour of knighthood was conferred 
on that occafion ; and he foon after married the daughter or 
the late bifhop of St. _s With hijs brother-in-law, the 
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dean of that church, he left, in MS, his dialogue on the- 
‘ Principles of Government, between a Scholar and a Peafant ;’ 
but that he left it for publication is not known. It was, how- 
ever, publifhed; and the confequences are ftill remembered. 
Before hie failed for India, he publithed the Moallakat, already 
mentioned, : 

The inftitution of the Afiatic fociety occurred to him during 
his voyage; and his labours in fupport of it we have had fre- 
quent opportunities of noticing. To bring into one view the 
numerous papers which he wrote, and the various branches of 
{cience which he thus elucidated, all of which are preferved 
in the edition before us, we will copy the tues. 


‘ A Difcourfe on the Inftitution of a Society for inquiring into 
the Hiftory, civil and natural, the Antiquities, Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature, of Afia; the Second Anniverfary Difcourfe, delivered 
24th of Febraary, 1785; the Third Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the 
Hindus, delivered 2d of February, 1786; the Fourth Anniverfary 
Difcourfe, on the Arabs, delivered 1¢th of February, 1787 ;. the- 
Fifth Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the Tartars, delivered 21ft of Fe- 
bruary, 1788; the Sixth Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the Perfians, 
delivered rgth of February, 789; the Seventh Anniverfary Dif- 
courfe, Gn the Chinefe, delivered 25th of February, 1790; the 
Kighth Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the Borderers, Mountaineers, and 
Iflanders of Afia, delivered 24th of February, 1791; the Ninth 
Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the Origin, and Families of . Nations, 
delivered 23d of February, 1792; the Tenth Anniverfary Difcourfe, 
on Afiatic Hiitory, civil and natural, delivered 28th of February, 
1793; the Eleventh Anniverfary Difcourfe, on the Philofophy of 
the Afiatics, delivered 2oih of February, 1794; a Differtation on 
the Orthography of Afiatic Words in Roman Letters; on the Gods 
of Greece, Italy, and India; on the Chronology of the Hindus} 
4 Supplement to the Effay on Indian Chronology; Note to Mr, 
Vanfittart’s Paper‘on the Afghans being defcended from the Jews ; 
on the Antiquity of the Indian Zodiack ; on the Literature of the 
Hindts, from the Sanfcrit ; on the Second Claffical Book of the 
Chinefe ; the Lunar Year of the Hindus; on the Mufical Modes 
of the Hindus; onthe Myftical Poetry of the Perfians and Hindus } 
Gitagdvinda, or the Song of fayadéva; Remarks on the Ifland of 
Hinzuan, or Johanna; a Converfation with Abram, an Abyffi- 
hian, concerning the city of Gwender, and the Sources of the Nile; 
on the Courfe of the Nile; on the Indian Game of Chefs; an In- 
dian Grant of Land, found at Tanna; {nfcriptions on the Staff of 
Firh2 Sha; on the Baya, or Indian Grofs-beak ; on the Pangolin 
of Baher; on the Loris, or flow-paced Lemur; on the Cure of the 


Elephantiafis; on the Cure of the Elephantiafis, and other Diforders 


of the Blood j the Defi of a Treatife on the Plants of India; on 
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the Spikenard of the Ancients ; Additional Remarks on the Spike- 
nard of the Ancients ; Botanical Obfervations on the Spikenard of 
the Ancients, intended as a Supplement to the late Sir William 
Joues’s Papers on that Plant, by William Roxburgh, M. D.; on 
the Fruit of the Meliori; a Catalogue of Indian Plants, compre- 
hending their Sanfcrit, and as many of their Linnazan Names as 
could, with any degree of Precifion, be afcertained; Botanical Ob- 
fervations on feleé& Indian Plants.’ 


The laft, which is a pofthumous effay, publifhed in the 
fourth volume of the Refearches, we fhall foon notice. The 
defiderata, which lord T eignmouth has publifhed, deferve our 
prefent attention, 


‘ I cannot pafs over a paper, which has fallen into my poffeffion 
fince his dentife, in the hand-writing of fir William Jones himfelf, 
entitled Defiderata, as more explanatory than any thing I can fay, 
of the comprehenfive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, 
as a perufal of it will fhow, whatever is moft curious, important, 
and attainable in the fciences and hiftories of India, Arabia, China, 
and. Tartary ; fubjects, which he had already moft amply difcuffed 
in the difquifitions which he laid before the fociety. 

‘ DESIDERATA. Inpta. 

¢ 1, The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas.— 
2. A Botanical Defcription of Indian Plants, from the Cofhas, 
&c.—3. A Grammar of the Sanfcrit Language, from Panini, &c.— 


4. A Dictionary of the Sanfcrit Language, from thirty-two original - 


Vocabularies and Niructi.—s. On the Ancient Mufic of the In- 
dians.—6. On the Medical Subftances of India, and the Indian 
Art of Medicine. —7. On the Philofophy of the Ancient Indians.— 
8. A Tranflation of the Veda.—g. On Ancient Indian Geometry, 
Aftronomy, and Algebra.—10, A Tranflation of the Puranas,— 
11. A Tranflation of the Mahbabbarat and Ramayan.—12. On the 
Indian Theatre, &c.—13. On the Indian Confteilations, with 
their Mythology, from the Puranas.—14. The Hiftory of India 
before the Mohammedan conguett, from the. Sanicrit-Cafamir 
Hiftories. 
¢ ARABIA. 

‘15. The Hiftory of Arabia before Mahommed, —16, A 
Tranflation of the Hamafa.—17.. A Tranflation of Hariri.— 
18. A Tranflation of the Facahatul Khulafa.. Of the Cafiah. 

‘ Persia, 

‘ 19. The Hiftory of Perfia from Authorities in Sanfcrit, Arab- 
ick, Greek, Turkith, Perfian, ancient and modern, Firdaufi’s 
Khofrau nama.—20..The.five Poems of Nizami, tranflated in 
profe. A Dictionary of pure Perfian, . Jehangire... 

, ‘ CHINA. 


‘ 21. A Tranflation of the Shi-king.—22. The text of Cate 


fu-tfu verbally tranflated. 
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‘ TARTARY. 
‘ 23. A Hiftory of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls 
and Othmans, from the Turkifh and Perfian.’ Vol. i. pP, viii. 


The Sirajiyah or the Mohammedan law of inheritance was, 
we believe, publifhed in Hindoftan, as well as the ordinances of 
Menu, comprifing an exact and comprehenfive fyftem of reli- 

ious and civil duties. The profits of the former were applied to 
the relief of infolvent debtors. But the great work, which would 
have fixed the jurifprudence of India on a foundation equally 
creditable to the Englifh government and acceptable to the 
Hindus, was unfortunately left incomplete. 


‘ The judgement of fir William Jones was too difcerning to con- 
fides language in any other light than.as the key of fcience, and he 
would have defpifed the reputation of a mere linguift. Knowledge 
and truth, were the object of all his ftudies, and his ambition was 
to be ufeful to mankind; with thefe views, he extended his re- 
fearches to all languages, nations, and times. 

‘ Such were the motives that induced him to propofe to the go- 
vernment of this country, what he juitly denominated a work of 
national utility'and importance, the compilation of a copious di- , 
geft of Hindu and Mahommedan law, from Sanfcrit and Arabick 
Originals, with an offer of his fervices to fuperintend the comhpila- 
tion, and with a promife to tranflate it. He had forefeen, previous 
to his departure from Europe, that without the aid of fuch a work, 
the wife and benevolent intentions of the legiflature of Great Bri- 
tain, in leaving, to a certain extent, the natives of thefe provinces 
in pe agate of their own laws, could not be completely fulfilled; 

his experience, after a fhort refidence in India, confirmed what 
his fagacity had anticipated, that without principles to refer to, in a 
language familiar to the judges of the courts, adjudications amoneft 
the natives muff too often be fubjeé& to an uncertain and erroneous 
expofition, or wilful mifinterpretation of their laws, 

‘ To the fuperintendance of this work, which was immediately 
undertaken at his faggeftion, he affiduoufly devoted thofe hours 
which he could fpare from his profeffional duties. After tracing 
the plan of the digeft, he preferibed its arrangement and mode of 
execution, and feleéted from the moft learned finds and Mahom- 
medans fit perfons for the tafk of compiling it; flattered by his at- 
tention, and encouraged by his applaufe, the Pandits profecuted 
their labours with cheerful zeal, to ‘a fatisfactory conclufion. The 
Molavees have alfo nearly finifhed their portion of the work, but 
we muft ever regret, that the promifed tranflation, as well as the 
“gneditated preliminary differtation, have been fruftrated by that de- 
cree, which fo eA minercepes, the performance of human put. 
pofes.’ Vol. i. 


Botany was our ‘ahoi s lateft ftudy, and that in which he 
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leaft excelled; yet he foon acquired fome knowledge of it, 
and applied his acquifitions with contiderable fuccefs. His 
premature death, in the forty-fixth year of his’ age, may be 
particularly lamented on this account. Various plants celo- 
brated by the ancients, of which we can now judge by conjec- 
ture only, might have been brought within the Pace of our 
acquaintance by the union of Sanfcrit philology with the fci- 
entific language of Linneus. His death, however, was a na- 
tional misfortune in more important views ; and we can only 
join in the general grief of thofe who deplore in it the lofs to 
feience, literature, found legal knowledge, and the great caufes 
of morality and ‘religion, which he always firenuoufly fup- 
ported. 


‘ Tt cannot be deemed ufelefs or fuperfluous to inquire, by what 
arts or method he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge 
atmoft univerfal, and apparently beyond the powers of man, dur- 
ing a life little exceeding forty-feven years. 

‘ The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved 
by conftant exercife; and his memory, by habitual praétice, had 
acquired a capacity of retaining whatever had once been imprefied 
upon it. To an unextinguifhed ardour, for univerfal knowledge, 
he joined a perfeverance in the purfuit of it, which fubdued all ob- 
ftacles; his ftudies began with the dawn, and during the intermif- 
fions of profeffional duties, were continued throughout the day ; 
reflection and meditation ftrengthened and confirmed what indufiry 
and inveftigation had accumulated. It was a fixed principle with 
him, from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred 
by any difficulties that were furmountable, from profecuting to a 
fuccefsful termination, what he had once deliberately undertaken, 

‘ But what appears to me more particularly to have enabled him 
to employ his talents fo much to his own and the public advantage, 
was the regular allotment of his time to particular occupations, and 
a fcrupulous adherence to the diftribution which he had. fixed ; 
hence, all his ftudies were purfued without interruption or confu- 
fion: nor ean I here omit remarking, what may probably have at- 
tra&ted your obfervation as well as mine, the candour and compla- 
cency with which he gave his attention to all perfons, of whatfoever 
‘quality, talents, or education; he juftly concluded, that curious or 
important information, might be gained even from the illiterate ; 
and wherever it was to be obtained, he fought and. feized it. 

‘ Of the private and focial virtues of our lamented prefident, our 
hearts are the beft records; to you, who knew him, it cannot be 
-nieceffary for me to expatiate on the independance of his integrity, 
his humanity, probity, or benevolence, which every living creature 
participated ; on the affability of his converfation and manners, or. 
his modeft unaffuming deportment; nor need I remark, that he 
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wag totally free from pedantry, as avell as from arrogance and felfs 
fafficiency, which fometimes accompany and difgrace. the greateft 
abilities ; his prefence was the delight of every fociety, which his 
converfation exhilarated and improved ;.and the public have not 
only to lament the lofs of his talents and abilities, but that of his 
example.’ Vol. i. P. xiii. Ban, : 
Such was the man whofe works are now before us. We 
fhall return to the volumes in another number, to notice thofe 
parts which.are new, and to fupply deficiencies in our former 
accounts. We have been led ‘into this detail from-a defire of 
conneating the different fubjects with the. periods of life in 
which they were written, and of giving, in fome refpects, 2 
more particular account of the author than has yet appeared. 


-We mutt now for a time take our leave of this elegant and 


durable monument to the memory of an excellent man, adding 
only that the editor and publiber have adorned it with fuit- 
able decorations, and have prefixed the portrait of fir William 


Jones, engraven in a pleafing ilyle by Heath, from a painting 


which docs credit to the pencil of fr Jofhua Reynolds. 





‘a 
— 


General Biography, cr Lives, Critical and Hifiorical, of the 
amoft eminent Perfons of all Ages, Countries, Conditions, and 
Profeffions, arranged according to alphabetical Order. Chtefly 
‘compofed by John Aikin, M. D. and the late Rev. William 
Enficld, LL. D. Vol. I. ato. .Large Paper 21. 25, 
Small Paper'th 556° Boards. Robinious. 1799. 


SINCE the publication of the volumes of Bayle and Mo- 


‘Seri, biography has chiefly reared its head in feparate works, 
either confined in their fubjects or to the countries of thofe 


perions whofe lives and actions it was the object of the au- 
thors to record. The ¢ General Di¢tionary’ was indeed an 
improvement of Bayle, divefted of his errors, and fometimes 
of his excellencies ; more extenfive in its defign, and -more 


copious in its collection. It is indeed a work of great im- 


portance and value ; but the bulk and price keep it beyond the 
reach of many readers, and the diftance of its publication pre- 
vents its inclufion of numerous individuals who muft be ob- 
jects equally interefting and ufeful to more modern inquirers. 
In the abridgement of it, however, fome vacancies are fup- 
plied; and we fhali foon have eccafion to notice it in its im- 
proved form ; but, in an abridgment, particular criticifms can 
have no place, and there is little room for the minute traits of 
character, which often intereft. more than its bolder features. 


it was with pleafure, therefore, that we heard of the prefent. 
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defign, and with eager intereft that, we opened the volume: 
we can add, that we have not been wholly difappointed. 

In contemplating the various parts, which muft contribute 
to fill the pages of a general biography, even the moft aétive 
ftudent would be repelled by the immenfity of theamafs:. it is 
a monjirum informe ingens, of which a iniall portion only can 
be feen at one glance; a labyrinth, of which the mere outline 
can with difficulty. be comprehended. The neceflity of -ar~ 
rangement, of which our authors frit fpeak, muft be obvious; 
and this arrangement, as ufual, is the arbitrary alphabetical 
one. They remark, that the doubts and the difficulties, the 
neceflity of fubordinate divifions often on different and incom- 
patible principles, would occafion endlefs confufion to thofe 
who would arrange their biography according to any given 
claffes of perfons. A different plan would indeed be {cientific 
and feductive; but the chief object of a biographical work is 
eafy reference, which would be, in a great degree, facrificed 
by any other method. If human fcience, however, ‘ guicquid 
agunt homines,’ could be arranged in clafies, on general prin- 
ciples, and each author confidered not only in reference to the 
{cience in which he excelled, but with regard to its flate at 
the time in which he lived and the additions he made to it, 
biography would become a general hitory of the human mind. 
The labour, however, would be immenfe: it would require a 
vaft extent of {cience and a comprehenfive view of its whole 
circle, which few could attain; and, after all, the numerous 
difficulties, unforefeen in fuch a general profpe&t, might. render 
the advantages of this plan delufive. 

Selection is the next fubject of confideration in the preface; 
and, though felection in a general biography may appear un- 
neceflary, yet the perfons, who claim /ome, memorial, are too 
numerous for any work within a common compafs. Perhaps, 
however, all thofe who have ever obtained the diftinctiom of 
being inferted in a biographical diétionary ought to be con- 
tinued ; for the writers cannot judge of the tafte or the wants 
of all their readers. But, if felection be indifpenfable, the au- 
thors’ views are judicious. Celebrity is the grand object of 
their choice. 

Of public characters they fpeak in the following terms. 


¢ The great affairs of the world are frequently conduéted by 
perfons who have no other title to diftinétion than merely as they 
are affociated with thefe affairs. With abilities not at all fuperior 
to thofe of a clerk in an office, or a fubaltern in a regiment, the 
civil and military concerns of great nations are often managed ac= 
cording to a regular routine, by men whom the chance of birth 
alone has elevated to high ftations. Such*chara¢ters appear in “hif- 
tory with a degree of confequence not really belonging to them} 
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and it feems the duty of a biographer in thefe cafes to detach the 
man from his ftation, and either entirely omit, or reduce to a very: 
fight notice, the memorial of one whofe perfonal qualities had no 
real influence over the events of his age, and afford nothing to ad- 
mire or imitate, 

* There is a clafs of perfonages to whom the preceding remark 
may. be thought in a peculiar manner to apply—that of hereditary 
fevereigns, many of whom have ftept into the throne and quitted 
it, without having ferved for more than to mark out a particular 
portion of the national hiftory. But fince the degree of power en- 
trufted in their hands renders the perfonal character of even the 
moft infignificant of them not without importance ; and fince the 
chronological feries of leading events in a country is beft learned 
by affociating it with their names; it has been thought advifable 
in the prefent work, to infert every individual of ail the principal 
dynafties, ancient and modern, with a fummary of their reigns, 
more or lefs particular, according as they have exerted a greater or 
lefs perfonal influence over the occurrences in them. In thefe 
livés, as in all others of men engaged in public affairs, it has been 
our peculiar aim to make a diftinétion between biographical and 
hiftorical matter, and to give the former in as ample, the latter in 
as concife a form, 2s was Compatible with orr general views, Tt 
is impoffible abfolutely to feparate the two departments; yet it is 
obvious that biography alone properly belongs to the perfon; and 
that hiftory, referring more particularly to tramfaétions, blends the 
exertions of many individuals into one common agency, without 
being very folicitous to affign to each his exaé flare in the refult.’ 
P. 2. 

Among the /c/entific claimants of diftinGion, felection has 
been regulated by inventions and improvements: but it is not 
eafy, as our authors allege, to draw the line. Columbus, 
Newton, and Linnzus, received the firit ideas of their dif- 
coveries from Behem, Kepler, and Cafalpinus. 


* The clafs known by the general term of writers has prefented 
to. us difficulties of feleGion more embarrafing than any of thofe 
hitherto mentioned. It comprehends many whofe claims on the 
biographer are furpaffed by none; *for where is the celebrity which 
takes place of that of a Homer and Virgil, a Livy and Thucydides, 
a Swift and Voltaire? But. from fuch great names there are all the 
fhades of literary diftin@ion down to the author of a pamphlet ; 
and. where mutt the line be drawn? Defirous of rendering our work 
as well a book of reference for the ufe of wien of letters, as a ftore 
of biographical reading, we have extended our notices of authors 
much beyond what the fingle circumitance of remaining celebrity 
would: warrant; and it has been our purpofe to include fome ac- 
count of all thofe perfons whofe works fiill form part of the ftock 
of general literature, though perhaps now rather occafionally quoted 
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than perufed. We are fenfible, however, that with refpe& to the 
individuals who come under this defcription, infinite differences of 
opinion muft prevail; and we can only affert that we have, in our 
“feveral departments, exercifed our judgment on this head with all 
“the intelligence and impartiality of which we were capable.’ p.'s. 


._ ¢ Country’ and * age’ muft neceffarily have their influenée. 
‘The former renders the features of biography more Striking 
aud interefting ; the age! in which we live pigues the cu- 
riolity ; and, by mixing fometimes perfonal feelings aad in- 
-terefts, magnifies the importance of the obje&s. If our bie- 
araphess have erred from thefe caufes, the fault is certainly 
venial. 
~ Compafs is another fubje& of confideration. It is the de- 
fign of biography to gratify curiofity, and the authors mutt, 
in fome degree, follove the popularis aura in thofe fubjes by 
which curiofity is excited, It will be obvious, that, in this re- 
fpect, thev cannot pleafe all, No, gueft will retire from the 
entertainment perfeétly fatisfed, or reft a conviva fatur, eubito 
| pref Each reader will with for more on his fayourite fub- 
ject, ) | a dings 
Having thus follawed the authors. through their pteface, 
we proceed to the body of the work. no had 
This fafciculus, for we can foarcely fiyle ita. volume, ex- 
tends only to BARB. It is therefore rather a fpecimen, than 
any confiderable part of the work, As a fpecimen, however, 
it claims our approbation. The information is, in .general, 
well digefted.; the authorities are judicioufly chofen, and the 
accounts compacted with kill. In the feientific articles, we 
difcover judgment and diferimination ; in the theological, a li- 
beral {pizit of toleration and inquiry ; and, inthe lighter kinds, 
that kmd of compreflion, thefe comprehenfive outlines, which 
give an idea of the man and his works, without -burthenin 
the memory or overloading the pages. Of each kind, we fhal 
feleCt fome thort {pecimens, preferring thefe authors who, lefs 
known to fame, are brought forward with {kill and prepriety. 
We fhall. firfl fele€&t the life of Abauzit, whofe memory, has 
faded under the more vivid fun. of modern feience, but who 
merits this juft tribute to his fair fame. 


« Abauzit, Firmin, a learned Frenchman, Hbrarian of Geneva, 
‘was born at Ufez, in Languedac, in November 1679. “He loft 
his father at two years of age. The edict of Nantz was at that 
time revoked, and the French proteftants were commanded to bend 
their confciences to the will of Louis XIV. or fubmit to the oru- 
“elties of perfecution. Young Abauzit’s mother, who was-a pro- 
teftant, experienced its terrors. To fecure her fon from danger, 
‘and afford him the. benefit of education, fhe with difficulty con- 
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veyed him to Geneva. . From his tenth to his nineteenth year, his 


_time was devoted to learning ; and, after making great proficiency 


in languages, hiftory, and antiquities, he ftudied mathematics, na- 


tural hiftory, phyfics, and theology. To finifh his education, he 


travelled in the year 1698 into Holland, where he. became acquaint- 
ed with Bayle, Bafnage, and Juricu. Thence he pafled over into 


England, where he was introduced to fir Ifaac Newton, as a young 


man deeply converfant in mathematical ftudies. That great man 
difcérned and appreciated his’ merit, and fent him his Commercium 
Epiftolicum, accompanied with the following honourable teftimony 
in writing : * You are well worthy to ju doe between Leibnitz and 


“me.” ‘The yeputation of Abauzit becartie known to’ king. Wil- 


liam,, who attempted, by a handfome offer, to detain him in Eng- 


‘Jand, but he chofe to return to Geneva. 


© Here, devoting himfelf to ftudy, Abauzit, in 1715, entered in- 
to the fociety, formed for the purpofe of tranflating the New Tefta- 
ment into ‘the French language; and the clergy, of whom, chiefly, 


- the’ fociety confifted, acknowledged themfelves indebted to him for 
nfefal affiftance in this important work, The nniverfity, in 1723, 


offered him the chair of philofophy, which he refufed, pleading the 
weaknefs of his conftitution, and of his talents. The former plea 


‘was allowed to be valid; the latter, his friends, who knew his emi- 


nent qualifications, could not admit. In 1727, Abauzit was pre- 
fented with the freedom ofthe city of Geneva, and appointed to 
the office of librarian to the city, which, laying him under no bur- 
denfome reftraint, he cheerfully accepted; It may “be queftioned, 
whether this excellent man was not deficient in the duty which he 
owed to’ his age, in with-holding the apneic, which he was fo 
well able to give. He was religious by principle, and a Chriftian 
upon conviction. He defended religion to the time of his death, 
and-employed fome of his laft days in endeavouring to eftablifh its 
evidence. Pious without hypocrify, virtuous without aufterity, he 
loved mankind; he fought to be ufeful to them; and he never 
blamed others for thinking differently from himfelf. His love of 
fimplicity appeared in all his aétions; he fhunned ceremony, and 
retired from flattery. His converfation, always heard with eager- 
nefs, was delivered without oftentation. Even the exterior of his 
houfe, and of his perfon, difcovered an unaffeéted diflike of parade 
and luxury. Always himfelf, he was always the modeft, the wife 
Abauzit.. This valuable man died, lamented by the republic, and 
regretted by the learned, in the yar: 1767, at the advanced age of 


87 years, 
§ Voltaire is faid to have paid a fine compliment to Abauzit, 


. A ftranger having faid to the poet of Ferney, that he was comme to 
. Geneva to fee a great man, Voltaire afked him, whether he had feen 
- Abauzit? 


.* Abauzit Isft behind him fome writings, chiefly theological, 
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Of thefe the-principal was, an “ Effay upon the Apocalypfe,™ 
written to fhow that the canonical authority of the book of Revea 
lation was doubtful, and to apply the prediétions to the deftraction 
of Jerufalem. ' This work was fent by the author to Dr. T wells, 
in London, who tranflated it from French into Englith, and added 
a refutation, with which Abauzit was fo well fatisfied, that he de- 
fired his friend-in. Holland to ftop an intended impreffion. The 
Dutch editors, however, after his death, admitted this effay into 
their edition of his works, which, befides, comprehends, “ Reflec- 
tions on the Eucharift;” ** on Idolatry ;” ** on the Myfteries of 
Religion ;” * Paraphrafes and Explanations of fundry Parts of 
Scripture ; ;”. feveral critical and antiquarian pieces, and various let- 
ters. An edition, without the Effay on the Apocalypfe, was printed 
at Geneva, in Sv0. in 1770. 

_ §* Thefe writings, though valuable, by no means afford an ad- 
equate idea of the merit of Abauzit. To judge of the depth of his 
phyfical and mathematical knowledge, it mutt be remembered, that 
he defended Newton againft father Caftel; that he. difcovered an 
error in the Principia, at a time. when there were few people in 
Europe capable of reading that work ; and that Newton, correéted 
the error in the fecond. edition. Abauzit was one of the firft who 
adopted the grand conceptions of Newton, becaufe he was a geo- 
metrician fufficiently learned to fee their truth, He was, withal, 

perfectly acquainted with many languages; he underftood ancient 
and modern hiftory fo exaétly, as to be mafter of all the*principal 
names and dates: he was fo accurate a geographer, that the cele 
brated Pococke concluded, from his minute -defcription of Egypt, 
that he muft, like himfelf, have travelled in that country; he had a 
very extenfive knowledge of phyfics ; and lafily, he was intimately 
converfant with medals and ancient manuicripts. All thefe different 
{ciences were fo well digefted and arranged in his mind, that he 
could, in an inftant, bring together all that he knew upon any fub- 
ject. Of this we fhall add a ftriking example. Roufleau, in draw- 
ing up his Diétionary of Mufic, had taken great pains to give an 
accurate account of the mufic of the ancients, Converfing with 
Abauzit upon the fubject, the librarian gave him a clear and exaé& 
account of all that he had with fo much labour collected. Roufleau 
concluded, that Abauzit had lately been ftudying the fubje@: but 
this learned man, of whom it might aimoft literally be faid that he 
knew every thing, and never forgot any thing, unaffectedly confeff- 
ed, that it was then thirty years fince he had irquired into the mufic 
of the ancients. It was, probably, owing to the {trong impreffion 
which this incident made upon the mind of Rouffequ, that the only 
panegyric which he ever wrote upon a living perfon, and at the 
faihe time one of the fineft of his e/oges, was addrefled to Abauzit’ 
P. 3. 


The life of Mr. Aiten is in a different line; and we with 
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to preferve the memorials of an ufeful, ‘honeft, and able 


man. 

¢ Aiton, William, an eminent horticulturift and botanift, was 
born, in 1731, at a village near Hamilton in Scotland. Having 
been regularly trained to the profeffion of a gardener, as it was and 
ftill is pra&tifed by numbers of his countrymen, with an union of 
manual {kill and fcientific knowledge, he came into England in 
1754: and, in the year following, obtained the notice of the cele- 
brated Philip Miller, then fuperintendent of the phyfic-garden at 
Chélfea, who employed him for fome time as an affiftant. His 
induftry and abilities in this fituation were fo confpicuous, that -he 
was pointed out to the princefs-dowager of Wales asa fit perfon to 
ifiatiage the ‘botanical-garden at.Kew ; and, in 1759, he was ap- 
pointed to this office, in which he cintiininl during life, and which 
was the fource of his fame and fortune. The encouragement of 
botanical ftudies being a diftinguifhed feature in the reign of 
George III, it was determined:to render Kew the grand repofitery 
of all the vegetable riches, which could be accumulated by regal 
munificence, from refearches carried on through all quarters of the 
slobe. ~Thefe treafures could not have been committed to better 
Frinids than thofe of Aiton, whofe care and {kill in their cultivation, 


_ and intelligence i in their arrangement, acquired him the higheft re- 


putation among all'lovers of the fcience, and the particular efteem 
of his royal patrons. Under his fuperintendence, a variety of im- 
provements took place in the plan and edifices of Kew-gardens, till 
they attained an undoubted fuperiority over every other fcene of 
botanical culture. In 1783, his merit was very properly rewarded 
in a lucrative view, by adding to his botanical department the care 
of the pleafure and kitchen-gardens of Kew. In 1789 a work ap- 
peared, which had been the labour of many years, and which en- 
titles him to refpeétful commemoration among the promoters of 
feienee. This was the “ Hortus Kewenfis; or a Catalogue of the 
Plants cultivated in the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew,” three vols. 
‘8vo. with thirteen plates. No catalogue, which could compare 
with this in richnefs, had hitherto been made public. The number 
of fpecies contained in it is between five and fix thoufand, of which 

a very confiderable part had not before been defcribed. A new 
and curious article in it relates to the firft introduétion of particular 
exotics into the Englifh gardens. The fyftem of arrangement fol- 
lowed is the Linnzan, but with fome improvements, adapted to the 
advanced ftate of botanical fcience. The modefty of the author 


‘has led him freely to acknowledge the affiftance he received in this 


reat work from thofe two eminent Swedifh naturalifts, Dr. So- 


lander and Mr. Jonas Dryander. Indeed Mr, Aiton’s charaéter 
was fuch as fecured him the friendfhip and good offices of the moft 


diftinguifhed names in fcience of his time, and he was for many 
years peculiarly honoured by the notice of fir Jofeph Banks, the 
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prefident of the royal fociety. The “ Hortus Kewenfis” was re- 
ceived with avidity by the botanic world, and a large impreffion 
was foon difpofed of, 

‘ Notwithftanding a life of fingular aétivity and temperance, 
Mr. Aiton fell into that incurable malady, a fcirrhous liver, which 
carried him off in 1793, in his fixty-fecond year. He left behind 
him a wife and feveral children. His eldeft fon, brought up fuc- 
cefsfully to the fame purfuits, was, by the king’s own nomination, 
appointed to all his father’s employments. ‘The private character 
of Mr. Aiton was highly eftimable for mildnefs, benevolence, piety, 
and every domeftic and focial virtue. He was interred in the 
church. -yard of Kew, amidit a moft refpeétable concourfe of 
friends.’ Pp. 107. 


A part of the account of M. d’Alembert may pleafe many of 
our readers. 


* With the character of an eminent mathematician, D’Alembert 
united that of a polite {cholar. Genius, judgment, and elegant 
tafte are happily difplayed in his mifcellaneous works, and he is 
juftly regarded in France as one of the firft writers of that nation. 
He is generally underftood to have been the firft projector of that 
vaft undertaking, to which the world has been much indebted for 
the diffufion of knowledge, “ the Encyclopedia.” This. work 
was begun in 1750 by D’ Alembert, Voltaire, Diderot, and many 
other learned men. The work is enriched by. many valuable ar- 
ticles in mathematics, hiftory and polite literature,:from the pen of 
D’Alembert ; and it may be remarked, to the credit of his judg- 
ment, that his {tyle is always fuited to his fubjeét, and that he 
never ailumes the language of poetry in {cientific difcuffions. .To 
him the public is indebted for the excellent preliminary difcourfe of 
the Encyclopzedia ; and the veitibule of this fuperb edifice will re- 
main a lafting monument of his genius and good fenfe: it isan 
elegant differtation, in which are united firength and harmony, 
learning and talte, juft thinking, and fine writing. The general 
table which he gives of human knowledge, difcovers a compre- 
henfive, well-informed, and methodical mind; and the judgments, 
which he pafles upon writers who have contributed to the improve- 
ment of {cience, are worthy of an enlightened and impartial philo- 
fopher. D’Alembert difplayed his fine talents in many other lite- 
rary productions. His “ Tranflation of fele&t Parts of Tacitus,” 
[ fraduction de divers Morceaux de Tacite} i in 2 vols. 12mo0, af- 
ford an elegant fpecimen of his learning. His * Memoirs of 
Chriftina, Queen of Sweden,” is a mafterly piece of biographical 
writing. In this work the author fhows that he underftood the nae 
tural rights of mankind, and that he had the.courage to affert them. 
His “ Effay on the Alliance between the Learned and the Great,” 
gravely, but keenly, fatirifes the mean fervility of the former, and 
the. infolent tyranny of the latter. A lady of high rank, hearing 
Cait. Rey, Vor. XXVI. Fune, 1799. 
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the author accufed of having exaggerated the defpotifm of the great 
and the fubmiffion which they require from thofe who are honoured 
with their patronage, ‘faid fmartly, “ If he had confulted me, I 
could have told hin ftill more of the matter.” Thefe pieces, to- 
gether with other effays on fubjects of polite literature; “ Eloges” 
on Bernoulli, Terraffon, 1 Montefquieu, MaHet, and Dumarfais ; and 
* Elements of Philofophy,’’ were about the year 1760 colleéted 
into five volumes, and publifhed under the title of ‘ Mélanges de 
Litérature, d’Hiftoire, et de Philofophie,” 5 vols. 12mo0. [Literary, 
Hiftorical and Philofophicat Mifcellanies. } 
¢ In 1765, D’Alembert publiftied a piece “ On the Deftruction 

of the Jefuits,” FDe la Deftruction des Jéfuites] in 12mo. Paris, 
1765, imwhich he treats with nearly equal feverity the Jefuits and 
their adverfaries.. He gives alarge collection of epigrams occa- 
fioned by the fall of this body, with fome of his own. This work 
treats the di {ciples of Ignatius Loyola with fo much infulting con- 
teinpt, that it may mot improperly be faid of the author, “* Non 
ridet, fed irridet.” [He deals in derifion rather than ridicule. ] 
D’Alembert excelled in panegyric no lefs than fatire. Upon his 
¢e! leAion, § in 1772, to the office of fecretary to the French academy, 
he continued the ** Hiftory of the Academy,” publifhed by Meffts. 
Peliffon and D’Olivet, by writing in the form of éloges, or panegy- 
rics, * An Hiftory of thofe Members of the French Academy who 

died between the Years 1700 and 1771,” [Hiftoire des Membres de 
l’Académie Franctife, morts depuis 1700 jufqu’en 1771] 6 vols. 
12mo. Paris, 1787. ‘This collection, notwithftanding fome ine- 
qualities of fivle, ‘is juftly admired ; it abounds with lively portraits, 
amufing anecdotes, ingenious parallels, and fine reflections. 
*' 6 While D’Alembert confined himfelf chiefly to mathematical 
fiudies, he’ retnained in comparative obfcurity ; and his uncommon 
talents as a man of genius and wit were known only to a fmall cir- 
‘cle’ of friends, As foon, however, as he embarked in the great de- 
fign of publifiing an’ Encyclopedia, he attracted a large thare of 
‘public attention; and, with fome obloquy, on‘account of the free- 
doit of feveral articles of the work, obtained, as he proceeded, high 
reputation. for the knowledge-and talents which; in common with 
his colleagues, he difcovered. His company was now fought by 
‘the great, and his'literary merit was thought fufficient to entitle him 
to royal patronage. Through the intereft of the minifter; count 
D’Argenfon, the kibg, in 1756, granted him a penfion of twelve 
hundred livres, In'1762; the emprefs of Ruffia invited him to un- 
dertake the education of her fon, the grand-duke, accompanying the 
invitation with an-offer of a falary of an hundred thoufand livres, 
and other confiderable privileges, This flattering propofal, D’Alem- 
béff’s attachment to his friends and his country, and his fondnefs 
for’ literary leifure, Would- not permit him to accept. Though it 
avas titged a fecordl time; by 2 letter written by the emprefs’s owa 
_ he fill perfifted im his refufal, rhe next year another, pers 
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haps more enticing though lefs lucrative, offer was made him by 


‘the king.of Pruflia, That illuftrious philofopher, and patron of 


philofophers, invited D’Alembert to meet him at Wefel after the 
peace of 1763, and, on the firft interview, affectionately embraced 
him. The king’s firft queftion was, “* Do the mathematics furnifh 
any method of. calculating political probabilities 7”? To which the 
geometrician replied, “ that he was not acquainted with any me- 
thod of this kind, but that if any fuch-exifted, it could be of no ufe 
to a hero, who could conquer againft all probability.” ‘The king, 
who would, doubtlefs, be gratified by fuch a compliment, and wha 
was already well acquainted with the talents of D’Alembert, made 
him an offer of the prefidency of the academy of Berlin, vacant by 
the death of Maupertuis. The ferment which had lately been ex- 
cited in France by fome articles in the Encyclopaedia, efpecially 
that of Geneva, and the edium which had particularly fallen upon 
himfelf, might have furnifhed a good reafon for feeking a peaceful 
afylum in the court of a philofophical prince. D’Alembert, how- 
ever, chofe to decline the offer ; and the king, far from being dif- 
pleafed at the refufal, maintained a friendly correfpondence with 
him as long as he lived: The letters which paffed between them 
will be found in ** The Pofthumous Works of the King of Pruffia,’? 
This correfpondence, together with that which he carried on with 
Voltaire and other philofophers; the conftant intercourfe which he 
had with illuftrious perfons at home, and with learned foreigners ; 
his influence in'the academy of fciences, and, above all, in the 
French academy, of which, after the death of Duclos in 1772, he 
was fecretary, were circumftances which concurred to give imports 
ance to the character which D’Alembert, during the latter part of 
his life, fuftained in the republic of letters. And, though his’ ene- 
mies called him the Maxaria of literature, candour requires us to 
believe, that he owed his influence jefs to artful management and 
fupple addrefs, than to the efteem which his talents and virtues in- 
{pired, His averfion to fuperftition and prielt-craft carried him, it 
is true, into the region of infidelity ; and his enmity to the Jefuits 
and the clergy produced ia him a degree of hoitility againft the re- 
ligion of his country, which fometimes obliged even the philosopher 
Frederic to read him a leffon of moderation. The eccentricity of 
his opinions did not, however, deftroy the virtues of his heart. A 
love of truth, and a zeal for the progrefs of {cienge and freedom 
forined the bafis of his character; ftrict probity, a noble difintereft- 
ednefs, and an habitual defire of obliging were its diftinguifhing 
features, Many young pedple, who difcovered talents for {cienge 


and learning, found in him a patron and guide, To worthy men, 


even in adverfity and perfecution, he was a firm and covrageoug 
friend. To thofe who had fliown him Kinginels he never ceafed 
to be grateful,’ Pp. 149, 


We thali take an early opportunity of sefuming our review 
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of this work ; and, in the mean time, we recommend it to the 
attention of fuch as are defirous of perufing faithful accounts 
of thofe who 


fui memores alios fecere merendo. 
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A change in the future conduct of this publication is an- 
nounced in the volume before us ; a change which, compared 
with the diminifhed bulk of the prefent volume, leads us to 
fear a relaxation in the {piric or the induftry of the members, 
though fome perhaps may draw a different conclufion. It is 
determined, that the publication fhall be annual, whether there 
are * papers fufficient to form a volume or a part only.’ 

The arrangement of thefe Tranfactions muft be well known. 
The ¢ hiftory’ is. a journal of the bufinefs of each meeting, 
with an abftract of fome of the papers, which for different 
reafons are not immediately publifhed. ‘The firft paper thus 
fhorily noticed is Mr. Fither’s eafy and general method of 
folving all the cafes of plane and {pherical triangles. This 
gentleman has greatly improved and fimplified both Napier’s 
rules and Pingré’s more concife forms of them, including the 
whole in four theorems, which comprife the rule not reducible 
to Napier’s theory of circular parts, viz. where the three 
fides, or the three angles of the triangle, are given. Thefe 
rules we. will tranfcribe: they are applicable both to plane 
and {pherical triangles. | 


¢ r. M denotes.the middle part of the triangle, and muft always 
Be affumed betwixt two given parts. It is either a fide or the fup- 
plement of an angle. 

‘ 2. A and a are the two parts adjacent to the middle, and of a 
different denomination: from it. 

‘ 3. O and o denote the two parts oppofite to the adjacent parts, 
dnd of the fame denomination with the middle part. 

© 4. | isthe laft or moft diftant part, and of a different denomis 
nation from the middle part. 


‘ THEOR, I. 
‘ Sin A fin a@:: fin O; fin o.. 


‘ THEOR.. II. 


‘ ° A—a fi a O—o O+o 
Sin : fin ——— 2 3 tan : tan . 
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‘ THEOR. III. 


A—a Ata O—o O+0 
: tan : : tan : tan 
2 2 2 2 


‘ THEOR. IV. 
Atati. A +a—1 M 


fin : fin—, 
2 2 2 
¢ Mr. Fifher recommends, for the purpofe of remembering thefe 
rules, to commit to memory the words Sao, Satom, Zao, Sarfalm, 
formed from the abbreviation of the terms of the above proportions. 
It is obvious that thefe four theorems apply to plane triangles, pro- 
viding that, inftead of the fine or tangent of a fide, you take the fide 


itfelf.’ P. §. , 
The next abfira& relates to Dr. Hutton’s Effay on Light 


and Heat, a work not much efteemed. The principle, that 
light and heat are the fame elements, is certainly erroneous, 
and the theory of courfe untenable. 

The refult of Dr. Balfour’s obfervations on the barometer 


* Tan 














¢Sin A & fina: 1:: fin 





at Calcutta, where the inftrument is more fteady, and its range 


lefs extenfive than in Europe, are interefting. He obferved 
the column of mercury every half hour, for one entire luna- 
tion. 


¢ The refult was, the difcovery of a periodical variation in the 
barometer, confifting of two ofcillations, which it performs regu- 
larly every twenty-four hours. 

‘ 1, On every day, that Dr. Balfour obferved, with fcarce any 
exception, the barometer conftantly fell between ten at night and 
fix in the morning; and this it did progreffively, without any in- 
termediate rifing but in one inftance. 

‘ 2. Between fix and ten in the morning the barometer conftantly 
rofe; it alfo did fo progreflively, and rarely with any intermediate 
falling. 

‘ 3. Between ten in the morning and fix at night the barometer 
fell progreffively, without a fingle exception. 

‘4. Laftly, between, fix and ten at night the barometer rofe 
progreflively, without any intermediate falling, except in one in- 
fiance.’ P. 23. 





‘ It is proper to remark here, that fome obfervations of a fimilar 
fort have been made in Europe; where, though the fituation is far 
lefs favourable, than in India, for difcovering the true law of fuch 
minute variations, refults have been obtained tolerably confiftent 
with one another, yet differing confiderably from thofe that are 
{tated above, 

‘ A feries of fuch obfervations was inftituted by M. Planer of 
Erfort in Germany, and is defcribed in the Ephemerides of the Me- 
L 3 
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teorological Society at Manheim for 1783. Before thefe obfervaa 
tions, it had been remarked, that when the barometer is rifing, it 
ftands lower at noon than at any other time of the day, and higher 
at the fame hour when it is defcending, M. Planer’s obfervations 
feem to extend and modify this conclufion; for they make it appear; 
that between ten and two, both of the day and night, that is, for 
two hours before, and two hours after the fun is on the meridian, 
the elevations and depreffions of the mercury are lefs than at any 
other time of the day; and that between fix and ten in-the morn- 
ing, and, again, between fix and ten at night, thefe elevations and 
depreffions are the greateft. The fame rule feems to be confirmed 
by the obfervations of M, Cotte in Franve, of which he has given 
an account in the Journal de Phyfique for #792 and 1794.’ P. 25. 


An abftra&t of another paper by Dr. Hutton is added, re 
lating to the light ptoduced from rnelted fulphur, and from 
_ iron brought to a malleable ftate. ‘This gentleman finds cons 

fiderable difficulty in explaining the phenomena, which might 
have been eatily avoided, by contidering light and heat as 
feparate elements. In thefe inftances, the light feparates more 
copioufly, while the heat leffens. ; 

Accounts of the deceafed members follow: they refemble 
the Eloges of the French academy. The maxim of the Cale- 
donian biographer is nil nifi bonum ; that of the French nil nift 
optimum. The life of lord Abercromby, one of the fenators 
of the college of juitice, brother of the two generals, is written 
with great {pirit and warm affection. That of Mr. Tytler 
fucceeds, This gentleman, who publifhed feveral elegant 
treatifes refpecting ancienit literature, is:chiefly known in this 
kingdom as an author, by his defence of the unfortunate Ma- 
ry, which gave a different direction to the opinion of hiftorians 
on this fubjeé&t. This is the work which has been fo unmer; 
cifully pillaged by Mr. Whitaker, and wire-drawn to three 
flimfy octavos. 

Mr, William Hamilton and Dr. Roebuck were little known 
as authors. The former was profeffor of anatomy and botany 
at Glafgow,; an able and ingenious anatomift as well as a ju- 
dicious praCtitioner in phyific and furgery. The fecond is 
chiefly known as a man of great abilities in conftruting fur- 
naces and machines, and applying them to different purpofes 
of chemiftry and metallurgy. He was the moft active pro- 
jector of the Carron iron works; but afterwards, like other 
projectors, funk the fruits of a life of labour in a failing {pes 
culation upon coal works, 

The firft paper in the phyfical clafs is the * Account of a 
Mineral from Strontian, and of a peculiar Species of Earth 
which it contains, by Thomas Charles Hope, M. D.’? The 
fubliance of this paper was given in the ‘ Hiftory’ of the laft 
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volume, feemingly with a view of anticipating other analyfes, 
and claiming the firft honour of the difcovery. Be this as it 
may, the nature of the Strontites is now well underftood ; and 
we need not enlarge on the article before us, in which its che- 
mical hiftory is detailed with great minutenefs and apparent 
accuracy. Some remarks on the carbonate of barytes are 
added, chiefly to prove that the carbonic acid may be feparated 
by heat alone. 

* Ii, Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory of Guiana. By 
William Lochead, Efq.’ © 

Every thing relating to that country is curious; but, in this 
paper, we muft diftinguifh the obferver from the philofopher. 
In the former character, Mr. Lochead is refpectable; in the 
Jatter, he has not attained a high rank. 

The pofition and extent of Guiana we have lately had oc- 
cafion to notice. ‘The muddy water, at the diftance of many 
leagues, and the rolling waves, infeparable from a flat coaft, 
are defcribed too minutely. The appearance of the tropical 
fky, mentioned by many travellers, is not fatisfactorily ac- 
counted for ; and, from the Jong defcription of the feafons, we 
can collect only that the fecond rainy feafon preferves Guiana 
from hurricanes; in other words, the rain of that period fi- 
eg and effectually reflores the zquilibrium of the eleétrical 

uid, 

The country near the fea has been repeatedly defcribed ; 
but the more elevated parts are lefs known. From this ac- 
count we fhall fele& a part; but muft hint, that we fnfpec& 
the writer of having miftaken the ftone defcribed as granite, 


¢ Continuing to Afcend the river, the fand-hills become rather 
more frequent, but the intervals ftill remain a perfect flat, though 
now feveral feet above the level of the ftream, and the foil is ftill a 
ftiff clay. . Hitherto the river is deep all over, generally from two 
to five fathoms; the bettom is mud or clay, and the fhores on ei- 
ther fide at Jow water covered with ooze. About 130 miles up, 
however, or juft before it begins to fhallow, the bottom is covered 
with banks of a hard white or brown fand, It was a problem for 
fome time whence all this fand originated in fuch a country. It 
was foon folved. Leaving here the veffel that had hitherto carried 
us, we proceeded in a canoe; and at about 160 or 170 miles di- 
ftance from the mouth of the river, we met with the firft proper 
hills of folid materials, The neareft to xis was a rock of granite 
projecting into the ftream, whofe dineétion it gave a change to at 
this place, and it ferved for a landing-place to the higheit piece of 
cleared land upon the river next to the poft-holders, It was part 
of a low ridge of the fame ftone which croffed the country, probably 
to Berbia or beyond it, and was fucceeded by many other feries- of 
wills more inland, and as far as we could examine them, of the fame 
L4 
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materials, The granite was both of the red and the gray kinds, 
but chiefly of the latter. A number of feams or dikes croffed it 
here and there in all direétions, not diftin@ly feparate, but firmly 
united to the reft, making as it were but one body with it, and 
confifting of the fame materials differently modified. ‘Their com- 
ponent parts were generally fmaller; they were more compact and 
clofer in the texture than what furrounded them ; and where they 
had been equally expofed to the action of the weather, they appear- 
ed to have borne it much better than the furrounding granite. The 
origin of the fand waz now accounted for. This ftone, in fome 
cafes exceedingly firm and durable, is in others very liable to de- 
cay; and the wafh of thefe enormous chains of hills was able to 
furnifh abundance of fuch fand as we had met with below. ‘The 
granite afforded many varieties, indeed every: fhade, from large and 
diftiné& grained, to that whofe component parts of felt-ipar, {chorl 
or quartz, were fo {mall as to refemble pretty compact, compound 
lavas, or fome of our mixed whin-ftones in Scotland. All thefe 
varieties would be found at no great diflance from each other. I 
brought fome fpecimens, from Tiger’s berg, a hill about 500 feet 
perpendicular height, which have every appearance of having un- 
dergone the action of fire. They refemble half-vitrified {coriz, and 
would be taken for them, but that they were a¢tually broken off 
from the granite, and difcover all its parts in the fracture. .The 
fummit of this hill is irregular, with feveral pits and holes among 
the rocks, ° A little higher than it, and 1 fuppofe nearly about 200 
miles from the fea, you meet what are called the Falls. They are 
only five or fix rapids, within the fpace of a mile or two, formed by 
ledges of very clofe-grained gray granite that run acrofs the river, 
There are breaks in each of them, through which the dextrous In- 
dians are able, in their light canoes, to pafs up at any feafon, even 
the drieft; and when the river is {welled by the rains, they become 
totally obliterated. Two days journey, or two and a half above 
this, is the great fall, where the ftream comes over the face of a 
rock, as we were informed, twenty feet high.’ P. 50, 


The fand is defcribed as white, pure, and filiceous. It has 
fo little compactnefs, that water carrying vegetable matter 
paffes through it leaving no foil on its furface, and appears 
again in ftreams refembling peat water. Where it is more 
compact, foil accumulates and the water is more pure.—The 
rivers are defcribed in the ufual manner; but it is remarkable 
that our author fhould confider the muddy colour as the effect 
of the drains made by the fettlers, and yet defcribe the whole 
country as gained by the mud depofited from the rivers. On 
the whole, Mr. Lochead has not greatly added to our know+ 


ledge of this country. 
* III. On the Principles of the Antecedental Calculus, By 
James Glenie, Efq.’ 
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We here meet with a concife introdu€tion to Mr. Glenie’s 
treatife on the Antecedental Calculus, and at explanation of 
its principles. 

«ITV. Obfervations on the Trigonometrical Tables of the 
Brahmins. By John Playfair, Profeffor of Mathematics in the 
Univeriity of ‘Edinburgh.’ 

Thefe rema:ks on the Surya Siddhanta, the great aftrono- 
mical work ot the Hindoos, are curious. Joined with a num- 
ber ot extravagant fictions, this work contains a fober ra- 
tional fyftem of aftronomical calculation, and even the prin- 
ciples and rules of trigonometry. It is worthy of remark that 
the circle is divided, as by the Grecian aftronomers, into 360 
parts; and, though, as Mr. Playfair obferves, it might lave 
been convenient to divide i it into a number of parts, “Uivifible 
by 3 and 4, in other words to make the whole number a mul 
uple of 12, yet it was more probably fuggetted by the {pace 
paffed over by the fun in one day. The Chinefe divide it into 
365 parts and a quarter with more accuracy ; and probably 
the Hindoos reduced it from this to their own number for the 
purpoie of more convenient divifion. The Brahmins ex- 
preis the radius in parts of the circumference, and confe- 
quently have only one unit, while the Greeks had feparate 
numbers for each, and confequently two units with their di- 
ftinét tra€tions. ‘The Brahmins alfo knew very nearly the 
proportion of the circumference to the diameter, which they 
feeined to have afcertained by continued bifection. A refine-' 
ment, of which the Greeks were ignorant, is the calculation 
by fines. The Hindoos have fines and verfed fines, which, 
from their appellations, are referible to chords of an arch: the 
Greeks calculated by chords only. 


‘ The geometrical theorem, which is thus fhewn to be the foun- 
dation of the trigonometry of Hindoftan, may alfo be more gene- 
rally enunciated. ‘ If there be three arches in arithmetical pro- 
greffion, the fine of the middle arch is to the fum of the fines of the 
two extreme arches, as the fine of the difference of the arches to the 
fine of twice that difference.” This theorem is well known in 
Europe ; it is juftly reckoned a very remarkable property of the 
circle; and it ferves to fhew, that the numbers in a table of fines 
conftitute a feries, in which every term is formed exaétly in the 
fame way, from the two preceding terms, viz. by multiplying the 
laft by a certain, conftant number, and fubtracting the laft but one 
from the product, 

‘ Now, it is worth remarking, that this property of the table of 
fines, which has been fo long known in the eaft, was not obferved 
by the mathematicians of Europe till about two hundred years ago, 
The theorem, indeed, concerning the circle, from which it is de- 
duced, under one fhape or another, has been known to them from 
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an early period, and may be traced up to the writings of Euclid, 
where a propofition nearly related to it forms the g7th of the Data: 
“If a ftraight line be drawn within a circle given in magnitude, 
cutting off a fegment containing a given angle, and if the angle in 
the fegment be bifected by a-ftraight line produced till it meet the 
circumferenee ; the ftraight lines, which contain the given angle, 
fhall both of them together have a given ratio to the ftraight line 
which bifects the angle.”” This is not precifely the fame with the 
theorem which has been fhewn to be the foundation of the Hindoo 
rule, but differs from it only by affirming a certain relation to hold 
among the chords of arches, which the other affirms to hold of their 
fines. It is given by Euclid as ufeful for the conftruction of geo- 
metrical problems; and trigonometry being then unknown, he pro- 
bably did not think of any other application of it. But what may 
feem extraordinary is, that when, about 400 years afterwards, Pto- 
lemy, the aftronomer, conftructed a fet of trigonometrical tables, he 
never confidered Kuclid’s theorem, though he was probably not ig- 
norant of it, as having any connection with the matter he had in 
hand. He, therefore, founded his calculations on another propofi- 
tion; containing a property of quadrilateral figures infcribed in a 
circle, which he feems to have inveftigated on purpofe, and which 
is ftill diftinguifhed by his name. This propofition comprehends 
in fa&t Euclid’s, and of courfe the Hindoo theorem, as a particular 
cafe; and though this cafe would have been the moft ufeful to 
Ptolemy, of all others, it appears to have efcaped his obfervation ; 
on which account he did not perceive that every number in his ta- 
bles might be calculated from the two preceding numbers, by an 
operation extremely fimple, and every where the fame ; and there- 
fore his method of conftructing them is infinitely more operofe and 
complicated than it needed to have been.’ p, g8. 


This rule was only difcovered in Europe, by Vieta, in the 
fixteenth century, and is given in the Surya Siddhanta feem- 
ingly without any demonilration ; it is remarkable that the 
facility of applying it 1s connected with exprefling the radius 
in parts of the circumference. The wra of the Surya Sid- 
dhanta is certainly prior, by more than two thoufand years, to 
that of Chrift ; and mathematical fciences muft have Hourith- 
ed long before fuch a fyftem of geometry and arithmetic could 
bave been conftruéted. But we cannot .carry the origin of 
aftronomy in India fo high as Mr. Playfair, and would, from 
various confiderations too long for difcuffion in this place, 
bring it coufiderably within three thoufand years from our 
era. | 

‘ V. Some Geometrical Porifms, with Examples of their 
Application to the Solution of Problems. By Mr. William 
Wallace, Afiftant-Teacher of the Mathematics in the Aca- 
cemy of Perth,’ 
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The nature of porifms we have already explained: their 
utility and application muft be learned in the excellent paper 


“before us, which is incapable of abridgement. 


¢ VI. On the Latitude and Longitude of Aberdeen. By 
Andrew Mackay, LL. D, and F. R. S. Edin.’ 

The latitude of Aberdeen is 57° 8’, and its longitude 2° 8’. 

- ¢ VII. An Account of certain Motions which fmall lighted 
Wicks acquire, when fwimming on a Bafon of Oil. By Pa- 
trick Wilfon, F. R. S. Edin. and Profeffor of Practical Aftro- 
nomy in the Univerfity of Glafgow.’ 

Too much has been faid on this trifling fubje@. The mos 
tion is confeffedly occafioned by the repulfion of the oil, from 
the bottom of the lighted wick, perhaps in confequence of the 
rarefaCtion of the oil from the heat. But the repulfion does 
not fucceed with uninflammable fluids. 

‘ VIII. Account of a Singular Halo of the Moon, By 
William Hall, Efg. of Whitehall, F. R. S. Edin.’ 

This halo is ot the kind called a corona, fimilar to what 
was obferved round the fun by Scheiner in 1629, called the 
Roman phenomenon. Lunar halos of this kind are not un- 
common. 


¢ 1X. A New Series for the Reétification of the Ellipfis, 


with Obfervations on the Evolution of a eertain Algebraic ° 


Formula. By James Ivory, A. M.’ 

This paper does not allow abridgement. 

‘ X. Mineralogical Defcription of the Mountain of Gibral- 
tar. By Major Imrie.’ 

The higheft point of this rock is 1439 feet above the level 
of the fea. Its fubftance is, in general, a denfe grey primary 
marble, hollowed, as is ufval in calcareous rocks, into nu- 
merous caverns, fome of which are more than 300 yards deep, 
adorned with ftalactitical concretions. Various appearances, 
however, contribute to fhow that this rock was once under 
the fea: cavities formed by the whirling waves, containing 
rounded ftones, are, in many parts, obiervable; and_thefe 
ftones, which are of different torts, are fometimes agglutinated 
by a calcareous {par into a brefcia. Various independent ftrata 
are alfo found; in the cracks of fome of which the Gibraltar 
diamonds occur. ‘Thefe are fine quartzofe colourlefs cryftals. 
A quarry of arenaceous ftone has been opened; and it is ufes 
ful in the fortifications, as it does not fly off in fplinters, 


* It only now remains for me to mention what are generally 
called the foffil bones, found in the rock of Gibraltar. Thefe have 
been much talked of, and by fome looked upon as a phenomenon 
beyond the power of explanation. The general idea, which exifts 
concerning them, is, that they are found in a petrified ftate, and 
anclofed in the folid calcareous rock; but thefe are miftakes, 
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which could only arife from inaccurate obfervation and falfe de- 
{cription. 


¢ In the perpendicular fiffures of the rock, and in fome of the 
caverns of the mountain, (all of which afford evident proofs of their 
former communication with the furface,) a calcareous concretion 
js found, of a reddifh brown ferruginous colour, with an earthy 
fracture, and con{iderable induration, inclofing the bones of various 
animals, fome of which have the appearance of being human. 


Thefe bones are of various fizes, and lie in all directions, intermixed 


-with fhells of fnails, fragments of the calcareous rock, and particles 


of fpar; all of which materials are {till to be feen in their natural 
uncombined ftates, partially fcattered over the furface of the moun- 
tain. Thefe having been {wept, by heavy rains at different periods, 
from the furface into the fituations above defcribed, and having re- 
mained for a long feries of years in thofe places of reft, expofed to 
the permeating action of water, have become enveloped in, and ‘ce- 
mented by, the calcareous matter which it depofits. 

‘ The bones, in this compofition, have not the f{malleft appear- 
ance of being petrified; and if they have undergone any change, it 
is more like that of calcination than that of petrifaction, as the moft 
folid parts of them generally admit of being cut and fcraped down 
with the fame eafe as chalk. 

¢ Bones combined in fuch concretions are not peculiar to Gi- 
braltar : they are found in fuch large quantities in the country af 
Dalmatia, and upon its coafts in the iflands of Cherfo and Ofero, 
that fome naturalifts have been induced to go fo far as to affert, that 
there has been a regular ftratum of fuch matter in that country, and 
that its prefent broken and interrupted appearance has been caufed 
by earthquakes, or other convulfions, experienced in that part of 
the globe. But, of late years, a traveller (abbé Alberto Fortis) 
has given a minute defcription of the concretion in which the bones 
are found in that country: and by his account it appears, that with 
regard to fituation, compofition and colour, it is perfectly fimilar to 
that found at Gibraltar. By his defcription it alfo appears, that the 
two mountain rocks of Gibraltar and Dalmatia confift of the fame 
{pecies of calcareous ftone; from which it is to be prefumed, that 
the concretions in both have been formed in the fame manner and 
about the fame periods,’ p. ig8. 


Bones of many animals have been found; but thofe fup- 
pofed to be human are more probably the debris of monkeys. 
The bones of the birds are perhaps the remains left by the 
hawks. 

¢ XI. Defcription of a Thermometer, which marks the 
greateft Degree of Heat and Cold from one Time of Obferva- 
tion to another.. By Alexander Keith, Efg. F. R. S. and 
F. A. S. Edin.’ 

¢ XII. Defcription of a Barometer which marks the Rife 



























































and Fall of the Mercury from two different Times of Ob- 
fervation, By Alexander Keith, Efg. F. R. S. and F. A. S. 


_ Edin.’ 


Thefe inftruments are curious, particularly the thermo- 
meter; but perhaps they require too nice workmanthip to be 
in general ufe. We are forry that we are unable to give an 
intelligible account,of them without the affiftance of plates. 

96 RIL. Meteorological Abftract for the Years 1794, 1794, 
#796.’ 

We always with to fee meteorological journals at length, 
as the greateft and leaft heights are fometimes dependent on 
accidental or temporary pote 8 which ought not to influence. 
the general refuit. At prefent, we muft be contented with 
what is offered. The year 1794 was warm anddry. The 
mean heat was 50.32 (nearly 2° above the ordinary mean 
heat), and the rain 28.73 inches. The barometer was re- 
markably ftationary, the mean heights varying only from 
29.397 to 29.884: the general mean was 29.641.— The year 
1795 was lefs warm. The mean heat was below the heitdaohs 
viz. 47.75, which, as well as in the former year, was nearly 
that of April ; and the loweft point of the thermometer was 
16° 5. The rain amounted to 35.729. The barometer va- 
ried from 28.340 to 30.490, the mean being 29.654. The 
wefterly winds were moft prevalent.—In the year 1796, the 
mean heat was almoft at the ufual ftandard, 48° 1 ; but the 
mean heat of April was 50° 42. The rain only reached to 
19.398. The wefterly winds exceeded the eafterly by more 
than double. The barometer varied from 28.175 to 30.492 : 
its mean was 29.614. 

In the literary clafs, the firft paper is ‘ On the Origin and 
Principles of Gothic ArchiteQture, by Sir James Hall, Bart.’ 
This is an elegant and ingenious theory; for we have only the 
general outline of a more extenfive eifay. Sir James Hall 
refers the origin of this mode of architecture to the imitation 
of the rude thelters afforded by trees, with the very flight arti- 
fice of bending their tops fo as to fupport a hght roof of 
thatch ; and he traces, with great ingenuity, the varied forms 
and ornaments of Gothic ftruétures from this fource. The 
whole is illuftrated by engravings. We have ftyled this effay 
ingenious; but perhaps it will not convince. Were Britain 
the country from which Gothic architeéture was derived, 
whofe aborigines dwelt in marfhes and fheltered themfelves 
with an artificial contexture of wicker-work, the fyftem would 
have been more probable. In the eaft, trees are more rare, and 
their thelter, except for temporary purpofes, uncommon ; and 
the eaft was the parent of Gothic buildings.. We mean not 
to fay, that this argument overthrows the fyftem ; but perhaps 
the author may afford it fome notice. : 
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¢ IJ. M. Chevalier’s Tableau de la Plaine de Troye illus 


ftrated and confirmed from the Obfervations of fubfequent 
Travellers and others. By Andrew Dalzel, M. A. F, R. 5, 
Edin. Profeffor of Greek in the Univerfity of Edinburgh.’ 

This fubje& has often recurred to us. We early noticed 
M. Chevalier’s work, and, from attentive examination with 
Homer in our hands, anticipated the general applaufe and ap- 
probation which it has received. It preffed fo clofely on Mr. 
Bryant’s favourite fyftem, that he was compelled, in a feparate 
differtation, to oppofe it; but he has oppofed it asa whole 
without fuccefs, and his failure in this point has collaterally 
deprived him of the honour of the victory in another. If the 
defcriptions of Homer are fupported by the prefent ftate of the 
Troad, Troy once exifted in Phrygia; and the tradition of its 
deftruction is fo far not difproved. 

‘The great object of the prefent writer is to fupport M. Che- 
valier’s defcription of the Troad from the united teftimonies 
of Mr. Lifton, Mr. Dallaway, Dr. Sibthorpe, &c. He has 
given a fhort abftraé of that work ; and we think that he has in 
general indifputably confirmed the account. We fay, in ge- 
neral; for fome miftakes are admitted with candor and ex- 
plained with fidelity. Some errors in the map are corrected 
in the * topographical fketch’? annexed: thefe, however, are 
not of importance, fo far as they regard the ancient pofitions, 
whith remain uncontradifted. Profeffor Heyne alfo con- 
vinced M. Chevalier of the futility of his remarks on the mo- 
nument of Ilus. There is an important error in the fituation 
of the Grecian camp. It is now generally allowed that it ex- 
tended from the Sigean promontory towards the Rheetean; but, 
at leaft in the laft year, it was limited on thatfide by the mouth 
of the Simois.' Some flighter errors are noticed ; and the 
amende honorable is made for the attacks on Strabo, with the 
exception only of the true fource of the Scamander, in which 
he was mifled by Demetrius. The fubftances faid to have 
been found on opening the monument of Achilles are alfo fo 
varioufly enumerated, that their exiftence is problematical. 
To the objections of Mr. Bryant replies are offered, and the 
confiftency of the extent of the Troad, with the defcriptions of 
Homer, fatisfaQtorily eftablithed. 

In the Appendix, Heyne’s preface, his note on the purfuit 
of Heétor, and an extrad from his effay on the topography 
of thé Iliad, are particularly interefting. We will extract 
his explanation of the fituation of the fhips, 


_.¢ Within this fpace’ (from the embouchure of the Simois to the 
Sigeum),‘ were the-hips of the Greeks hauled up on the land, at 4 
confiderable diftance from the fhore, with their fterns cowards thig 
land, aitd arranged ia feveral rows, The rows, however, mutt have 
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been drawn backwards, according to the oblique direction of the 
whole camp, from the north towards Sigeum. Behind the foremoft 
row of the fhips the troops were encamped, fo that the fhips them- 
felves muft have ferved for a kind of rampart, as is plain from a 
comparifon of different paflages. In the.rear of the left wing muft 
have been the marfhes called Stomalimné. Strabo affigns parti- 
cular names to feveral _parts of the coa{t; though he has not ‘put 
them down in geographical order. As only one part of ‘the coaft 
bears the name of Station of the Fleet, it may perhaps be inferred 
from. this, that the Grecian camp occupied only a part’of the 
beach. 

‘ The thips ftoM in the order in which they had been drawn 
afhore. The veilels of Protefilaus, accordingly, occupied the fore- 
moft place ; and next to them were the fhips of Ajax, the -fon of 
Telamon. (Iliad, XIII. 681. XV. 706, &c.) Ajax was ftationed to- 
wards Kheeteum, confequently on the left wing of the camp; Achil- 
les, with his myrmidons, on the right towards Sigeum. In regard 
to the two extremities there is no doubt; but the arrangement in the 
intermediate {pace cannot be fo exactly: afcertained; unlefs, per- 
haps, thus far: near to Ajax, and farther to the right, lay Idome- 
neus, with the Cretans (Iliad, X. 112); befide him Neftor, with 
his Pylians; then followed Meneftheus, with the Athenians ; next 
to him was Ulyffes; near to whom were ftationed the Argives, 
Myceneans, and Lacedzmonians ; after thele came feveral other 
corps; and, laftly, on the right wing were the Myrmidons, with 
whom, it fhould feem, the other Theffalian tribes (the troops of 
Protefilaus excepted) were united. 

‘ By this arrangement, the following paflages appear both to be 
cleared up themfelves, and to throw light on others in their turn, 
The poft of Ajax is all along the moft important. Towards this 
wing the main affault upon the camp takes place. To that fide 
alfo the battles tend. When Neftor conduéts the wounded Ma- 
chaon into his own tent, Achilles is at fuch a diftance that he fees 
‘only his back, and cannot diftinétly recognife his petfon, (XI. 596, 
‘Gro, et feq.) Patroclus, difpatched by Achilles to make inquiry, 
in returning from Neftor paffés the place where the fhips of Uly fles 
arelying (XI. 805). Juftat this fpot he finds Eurypylus, who wes 
coming back from the engagement at the left wing wounded, and 
was going, it would appear, to the right wing, where probably his 
Theffalians were ftationed, Machaon, though a Theffalian, was 
conduéted by Neftor into his tent, probably becaufe .he was too 
much exhaufted to be able to reach the right wing. The flips of 
Ulyffes lay in the centre, fo that, from thence, the-fhout, which called 
the troops to arms, could be heard on both wings, ‘To this the 
form of the camp, which, from its pofition, extended more in depth 
than in length, probably contributed. Hard by thefe thips of Olyf- 
fes, and confequently behind the foremioft row, was the place for 
‘holding the ‘public’ affemblies, “and ‘for ‘the al.ars for the facrifices 
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élliad, XI. 806-7), One of thefe, it fhould feem, was the altar of 
Jupiter Panomphzus, 

*. The order of the fhips in the catalogue (Hiad, II.) appears to 
have fome connection with this arrangement in the camp, fo that ™ 
the Boeotians, and thofe after them, as far on as the Salaminians, 
under Ajax, belonged to. the left wing. The Argives, and thoie 
next in order, as far as the Cretans, Rhodians, and other iflanders, 
compofed ithe centre. The Theilatians, with the Myrmidons, form- 
ed the right wing. 

¢ The fucceffion and order of the troops, when afterwards drawn 
up in the field of battle, is fomewhat different. Agamemnon runs 
throwg Inthe midft of the battle ; and after pafling fome, who. are hot 
named; ‘le comes to Iditainbus with the Cretans, to Ajax and the 
Salaminians, to Neftor with his Pylians, to. the Athenians under 
Menefthens, to Ulyfles, and laftty to Diomede, ; 

¢ Agamemnon, it appeats, went from the left to the right wing. 
Ulyfes was .at fuch a diftance from the fpot where the Trojans 
were prefiing on to the affault, that he as yet knew nothing of theit 
approach (IV. 331). Inthe battle itfelf all order is loft; and the 
combatants, individuals as well as fquadrons, are confafedly mixed 
with one’ taitbther (£V.457, &c.).”?  P. go. 





Lilufivations of Sterne: sith other Effays and Verfes. By Fohn 
Perriar, M.D. 8d, 55. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
1798. 


IR. PERRIAR his traced the plagiarifms of Sterne with 
as much"perfeverance as Bruce fought the fource of the Nile. 
Few, we believe, would with to follow the path of either; 
yet many muft be interefiéd’by the refult of their refearches. 

Sterne, fays his illuftratos, 


‘had read awith avidity the ludicrous writers, who flourifhed,un- 
der the laft princes of the race of Valois, and the firft of the Bour- 
bons. They were at once courtiers, men of wit, and fome of them, 
profound fcholars. ‘They offered to a mind full of fenfibility, and 
alive to every impreffion ‘of curiofity and voluptuoufnefs, the pri- 
vate hiftory ofan age, in which every clafs of readers feels a deep 
intereft ; in which the heroic fpirit of chivalry feemed to be tem- 
pered by letters, and the continued confliét of powerful and intrepid 
minds. produced memorable changes, in religion,-in politics, and 
philofophy. They fhewed, to a keen obferver of the paffions, the 
fecret movements, which direéted the {plendid fcenes beheld with 
aftonifhment by Europe, They exhibited ftatefmen and heroes 
drowning their. country in. blood, for the favours of a miftrefs, or a 
quarrel at a ball; and veiling under the fhew. of patriotifm, or reli- 
gious zeal, the meaneft and mott criminal motives.’ While he was 
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tempted to imitate their productions, the dormant reputation of moft. 
of thefe authors feemed to invite him to a fecret treafure of learn- 
ing, wit, and ridicule. To the facility of thefe acquifitions, we 
probably owe much of the gaiety of Stertie. His imagination, un- 
tamed by labour, and unfated by a long acquaintance with literary 
folly, dwelt with enthufiafm on the grotefque pictures of manners 
and opinions, difplayed in his favourite authors, It may even be 
fufpected, that by this influence he-was drawn afide from his natu, 
ral bias to the pathetic ; for in the ferious parts of his works, he 
feems to have depended on his own force, and to have found in his 
own mind whatever he wifhed to produce; but in the ludicrous, he 
is generally a copyift, and fometimes follows his original fo clofely, 
that he forgets the changes of manners, which give an appearance 
of extravagance to what was once corres ridicule.’ P. ¢. 


Dr. Ferriar is of opinion, that Sterne caught from Rabelais 
the idea of fatirifing the abufe of f{peculative opinions. From 
Bervalde, D'Aubigné, Bouchet, and a long lift of negle&ted 
authors, he fertilifed his fancy, as the hufbandman enriches 
his fields with the refufe of the ftable; and the flowers of 
Sterne fometimes favour of the dunghill from which they were 
produced. BurBurton’s Anatomie of Melancholy is the mine 
from which he extra¢ted the greateft treafures. Thefe au- 
thors, however, have not fuffered from the difingenuity of 
Sterne. If he had referred to them, there would have been 
little inducement to turn to the paflage quoted ; but the book 
from which Yorick pilfered becomes an obje& of refearch 
and yalue. Sterne himfelf could abufe plagiaries, and follow 
their example in the very fentence of cenfute. 


‘ It is very fingular, that in the introduétion to the Fragment on 
Whifkers, which contains an evident copy, Sterne fhould take oc 
cafion to abufe plagiarifts. ‘Shall we for ever make new books, 
as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one 
veffel into another ? Are we for ever to be twifting and untwifting 
the fame rope ? for ever in the fame track—for ever at the fame 
pace?” And it is more fingular that all this declamation fhould be 
. taken, word for word, from Burton’s introduétion. 

_ As apothecaries, we make new mixtures every day, pour out 
of one veffel into another ; and as thofe old Romans robbed all the 
Cities of the world, to fet out their bad-fited Rome, we fkim off the 
cream of other men’s wits, pick the choice flowers of their tilled 
gardens, to fet out our own fterile plots.” Again, “ We weave 
the fame web fill, twift the fame rope again and again,” 

_ Who made man, with powers which dart him from earth to 
heaven in a moment—that great, that moft excellent, and moft no- 
ble creature of the world—the miracle of nature, as Zoroafter in 
his book wen gQucews called him —the Shekinah of the Divine 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXVI. June, 1799. M | 
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prefence, as Chryfoftom—the image of God, as Mofes—the ray of 
Divinity, as Plato—the marvel of marvels, as Ariftotle—to go 
{neaking on at this pitiful, pimping, pettyfogging rate ?”” 

¢ Who would fufpect this heroic ftrain to be a plagiarifm ? yet 
fuch it is undoubtedly ; and from the very firft paragraph of the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

‘Man, fays Burton, the moft excellent and noble creature of the 
world, the principal and mighty work of God, wonder of nature, as 
Zoroattes calls him; audacis nature miraculum ; the marvel of 
marvels, as Plato; the abridgment and epitome of the world, as 
Pliny ; microcofmus, a little world, a model of the world, fovereign 
lord of the earth, viceroy of the world, fole commander and go- 
vernor of all the creatures in it *****, created of God’s own 
image, to that immortal and incorporeal fubftance, with all the fa- 
culties and powers belonging to it, was at firft pure, divine, perfect, 
happy, &c. 

“ One denier, cried the order of mercy—one fingle denler, in 
behalf of a thoufand patient captives, whofe eyes look towards hea- 
seg and you for their redemption. 

The lady Bauffiere rode on. 

“ Pity the unhappy, faid a devout, venerable, hoary-headed man, 
meekly holding up a box, begirt with iron, in his withered hands 
—I beg for the unfortunate—good, my lady, ’tis for a prifon—for 
an hofpital—’tis for an old man—a poor man undone by thip- 
wreck, by furetyfhip, by fire—I call God and all his angels to wit- 
nefs—'tis to clothe the naked—to feed the hungry—’tis to com- 
fort the fick and the broken-hearted. 

¢ ee The lady Baufliere rode on, 

“ A decayed kinfman bowed himfelf to the ground. 

The lady Bauffiere rode on. 

“‘ He ran begging bare-headed on one fide of her palfrey, con- 
juring her by the former bonds of friendhhip, alliance, confanguini- 
ty; &c.—coufin, aunt, fifter, mother—for virtue’s fake, for your 
=_— for mine, for Chrift’s fake, remember me—pity me. 

The lady Baufliere rode on.” 

‘ The citation of the original pailage from Burton will confirm 
all I have faid of his ftyle. 

* A poor decayed kinfman of his fets upon him by the way in all 
his jollity, and runs begging bare-headed by him, conjuring him by 
thofe former bonds of friendfhip, alliance, confanguinity, &c. uncle, 
coufin, brother, father, fhew fome pity for Chrift’s fake, pity a 
fick'man, an old man, &c. he cares not, ride on: pretend ficknefs, 
inevitable lofs of limbs, plead furetyfhip, or fhipwreck, fires, com- 
mon calamities, fhew thy wants and imperfections {wear, pros 

















teit, take God and all his angels to witneis, quere peregrinum, thou 
art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he is not touched with it, pauper 
ubiqué jacet, ride on, he takes no notice of it. Put up a fupplicas 





























tion to him in the name of a thoufand orphans, an hofpital, a {pit- 
tle, a prifon as he goes by, they cry out to him for\aid: ride ons 
~Shew him a decayed haven, a bridge, a {chool, a fortification, 
&c. or fome public work; ride on. Good your worfhip, your ho- 
nour, for God’s fake, your country’s fake: ride ons” p. 66. 





Dr. Fefriar is not acquainted with the foundation of the 
paflages relating to the baptifm of unborn babes: perhaps he 
might find a clue in Robinion’s Hiftory of Baptifm. “Soon 
after pope Alexander VII. had determined the long-depending 
queftion of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
Father Jerom Florentini of Lucca publifhed a fourth edition 
of a middle-fized quarto, which had been publifhed by him 
fome years before in a fmaller compafs, to explain, confirm, 
and direct the baptifm of infants unborn *. A book is feldom 
feen graced With fo many imprimaturs and recommendations. 
There are no leis than forty of diviues, bifhops, phyficians, 
generals of orders, and univerfities. Ky an excefs of {piritual 
gallantry the author dedicated it to her majefty Chriftina, late 
queen of Sweden, then refident at Rome ; he congratulated 
her on the happy omen of the name of Alexandria, which the 
late pope had added to that of Chriftina, when he had receiv- 
ed her renunciation of proteftantifm, and had admitted her into 
the catholic church ; and he offered to her an empire over a 
larger world than Alexander the Great had governed, a world 

reater than thoie other worlds for which he wept in vain, the 
untold multitudes of abortives, whom by patronifing his book 
her majefty would be the happy inftrument of faving perhaps 
from purgatory, but certainly from hell. Even in the prefent 
times an humane doétor of divinity, ¥ iaws of Palermo, in 
the year 1752, pubdlifhed at Milan, im the Italian tongue, a 
book of three hundred and twenty pages in quarto, dedicated 
to all the guardian angels, to direct priefts and phyficians how 
to fecure the eternal falvation of infants, by baptifing them 
whén they could not be born t.” 

Luther’s practice in the cafe of his maid-fervant is alluded 
to. The prefcriptions of Martin Luther were fometimes very 
curious. He defired the prince of Anhalt to throw into the 
river a boy who had an enormous appetite; and, in his Di- 
vine Diicourfes, there is a relation of his mode of driving awa 
the devil, not by burning the heart and liver of a fith, but by 
amore appofite remedy, the odour of fanétity. 








~- " = 
* R. P. Hicronym: Florentini*Lucenfi- de hominibus dubiis baptizandis Pia 
Prothefis. Lugduni, 1674. Parochis, medicis, omuibufque in praxi utilis et 
necefiaria. + 
+ F. E, Cangiamilz res iG Mediol. 2751. 
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- ‘The other profe effays in the volume, like the itluftrations of 
Sterne, chiefly confift of apt and interefting quotations, con- 
nected by pertinent remarks. The Dialogue m the Shades is 
intended to ridicule the fpeculations of Godwin; a tafk the 
more eafy, becaufe, if ridicule be witty, the reader feldom im- 
orci whether it is merited. .Of the poetry we fele&t the beft 
men. : 


~ 


‘ A NORTHERN PROSPECT. 


* When blazing noon illumes the plain, 
~ And tips each {piry dome with quiv’ring fire, 
_ Where Rateheugh’s pillar'd rocks afpire 
Swift let my fteps the airy height attain. 
Around the various profpect thrown, 
Th’ expanded fea’s majeftic zone 
Tn many a floating tint refle@s the beam ; 
Dark firetch the wood’s high-fhelt’ring arms, 
The village fpreads her fimple charms, 
And fhines afar the filver-winding ftream. 


© Bold on the eye advance thofe tow’rs, 

Where Percy boetts his princely bowers, 
Crown the flope-hill, and awe the fubjet-vale; 

In faded glory Warkworth’s turrets rife, 

And point to yonder cell the raptur’d eyes, 
Where figur’d rocks record the Hermit’s tale. 

Swift o’er Howick’s attic hall, 

And fhelter’d Crafter’s fylvan wall, 

The view excurfive flies, 
Where Dunftonburgh o’erhangs the roaring tide, 
And lifts his fhatter"@ arms, and mourns his ruin’d pride. 


* Trembling o’er the rocky ground, 

His genius fends a hollow found, 
Like the vex’d fea, when thund’ring winds are fled; 
“ Relentlefs hands, which thefe proud works defac’d! 
Miftaken avarice, with fuch coftly wafte 
To rear the hardy peafant’s finyple fhed! 
See Alnwick tower in Gothic pride ; 

The mar exhale, the heath recede, 
In graceful wave the duétile river glide ; 

Tis liberal power’s creative deed. er 3 
And far-con{picuous on the wat’ry wafte, ' 
Bamibrough’s huge rock the mafly firnctures crown ¢ 

On the black vale when rolling vapours fpread, 
The turrets gleam high o’er the driving blatt ; 

Sharp rear’d their drooping head. 
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Beneath old Cheviot’s frown, 
See Ford’s white line the verdant flope adorn: ;, 
But when thalt rife my vernal morn? 
Thefe fragments of Lancaftrian pride, 
Thefe broken halls, thefe jutting mounds o’erthrown, 
Rough gales, as thro’ the mould’ring arch they hafte, 
Learn, foften’d, to bemoan ; 
While deaf’ning waves, with aggregated roar, 
Surmount the wall they vainly lafh’d before.” “Pp. 311. 


Such are the contents. of Dr. Ferriar’s volume. Few au- 
thors ever found very able commentators ;, and, unfortunately 
for Sterne, the induftry of 47s commentator only ferves te con- 
vict him of plagiarifm, | 
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Elements of Mineralogy. By Richard Kirwan, E/q. F. R. S. 
and M. R. JI. A. &8c. Second Edition, with confderable Im- 
provements and Additions: 2Vols. 8vo. ¥7s, Boards. Elmnily. 


"THE firft edition of this very refpectable work appeared 
in 1784, and was particularly noticed in our LVIIIth volume 
(p. 270). We then enlarged on the fubject, as mineralogy 
was, at that time, little cultivated in England, and indeed had 
not received its due fhare of regard in any country, except 
fome parts of Sweden and Germany. In the courie of fifteea 
yen thefe circumftances have greatly changed,’ Each nation 

as run a race with its. neighbour in the examination and claf- 

fification of foflils; and the numerous facts, accumulated by 
the united efforts of fo many chemical philofophers, muft have 
extended the fcience to a much greater bulk, and given to its 
different parts a more corre& and philofophieal finith. The 
acquifition of the Letkean mufeum has added to the advantages 
with which Mr. Kirwan formerly engaged in the tafk, and 
enabled him to give the Elements of Mineralogy more com- 
pletely than any preceding author, So.rapid, however, is the pro- 
grefs of this branch of knowledge, that it grows under the hands 
of the collector, and increafes while the prefs is at work, 
Thus the chrome, the tellurium, and fome recent. difcoveries, 
find no place in the prefent fyftem, becaufe they have occurred 
fince thefe volumes were printed. A fupplement will foon 
be required, containing_alfo fome correCiions ; the fidueia, at 
leaft, is found not to be a peculiay earth. 

The prefent edition is not only larger than the former, but 
mutt differ in many refpects, as farther trials have corrected 
miftakes, or afforded new information. The plan and the 
arrangement are fcarcely altered ; but there are few Ipecies in 
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‘ which we do not find additions and corrections; and the whole 


is, in our opinion, the moft fatisfa€tory work of the kind. 
The firft appendix relates to the diamond; the fecond, to 
volcanos. The latter is confiderably enlarged, and may be 
pronounced a ‘complete work on the fubje&t. This effay, and 
Spallanzani’s /ate obiervations on the fubject, (we may fay Jaf, 
as he did not long furvive the publication) have removed doubts, 
and corrected errors. The ejective power of a volcano no 
longer refts on eletricity. It is faid, by our author, to arife 
from air pafling into an elaftic ftate, or from water or bitumen 
paffing into fteam and again into air. He believes that the fire 
of a volcano never exceeds 120° of Wedgwood, and that it is 
lefs than the greateft heat of a fmith’s forge, and fometimes 
even below 95°. He particularly notices volcanic fubftances, 
and, in this part, Spallanzani’s oblervations would greatly have 
affifted him. He denies the exiftence of compact lavas, ex- 
cept in bodies whofe furfaces do not exceed a few {quare inch- 


-es, and thinks that many of the larger maffles have been 


taken from fuppofed volcanos, or have been ftones ejected un- 
changed. 


¢ Granites have been found in beds of lava in different ftates ; 
thofe on the furface of the bed have. had their felfpar fomewhat al- 
tered, being there expofed to aétual flame. But thofe in the center, 
having never been in fufion, are only rendered more brittle. 

* In the fame manner porphyries have been involved in beds of 
Java, even porphyries that have hornblende for their bafis, without 
having thereby fuffered any alteration; an evident proof of the low 
degree of heat which generally prevails in volcanos. 

‘ In vain have fome philofophers of late attempted to account for 
thefe appearances, by afcribing them to the fufion of granites and 
porphyries under an immenfe preffure. 

‘ Before an effect can with any degree of probability be afcribed 
to a given caufe, the exiftence of that caufe mutt either be certain, 
or at leaft Probable ; and the caufe, if it does exift, muft be known 
to be adequate to the effeét afcribed to it. Now the above affer- 
tion is incompatible with both thefe maxims ; for, firft, the exiftence 
of a degree of heat, fufficient tc melt the immenfe exifting maffes 
of granite, has-never yet been proved, nor has the flighteft induce- 
ment, even to fufpect it, ever yet been offered; on thie contrary, it 
is repelled, and glaringly contradiéted by every phenomenon. 

‘ Secondly, If fuch a heat could be: proved to exift, this would 
not be fufficient; the exiftence of a preffure, fufficient to ftifie the , 
eruption of all the elaftic fluids it would tend to evolve, fhould alfe 
be proved: how can it? 

‘ Thirdly, If all this were evident, ftill fuch a caufe would be 
inadequate to the effet ; in granite three or more diftinét fpecies of 
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ftone adhere, unmingled with each other. Is this the effe& of any. 
fufion of ftony matter ever yet obferved? have ftones, one of 
which is a flux for the other, ever yet remained feparate though 
both in fufion?’ Vol.i. Pp. 417. 


The characters of pfeudo-volcanos, and the diftinétive 
marks of mountains, either derived from water or fire, deferve 
a particular commendation: thofe parts which relate to fome 
appearances of foffils not volcanic, yet refembling lavas, and to 
the means of deteCting the error, merit the notice of every mi- 
neralogitt. 

A volcanic origin has been afcribed to fchorls, white gar- 
nets, zeolithes, and bafaltes, which our author fhows to be un- 
founded, The origin of bafaltic columns has been difputed ; 
and we found reafon in fome of our former articles to confider 
them as cryflallifations of volcanic produce, But, from a re 
newed confideration of all the circumftances, we are induced 
to retraét that opinion, and to conclude, that, in almoft every 
inftance, they are the productions of aqueous cryftallifation. 
Our author examines the fubjeét at length, and his arguments 
and obfervations have great weight. 

The third appendix relates to the analyfis of earths and 
ftones, and comprehends, in a fhort compafs, the general 
rules for analyfing foffil fubftances, We need not fay that 
this is a valuable addition, fince chemical examinations are 
now expected to be conducted with rigour, and many ufeful 
methods have been lately difcovered. 

As the firft volume is confined to. earths and ftones, the fe- 
cond contains the falts, the inflammable and the metallic fub- 
ftances, 

On thefe fubje&ts Mr. Kirwan has given good information, 
though fomething may be added from later difcoveries. Our 
author retains the uranite and titanite as diftin@ metals. The 
former is'probably fuch ; but the latter is fuppofed rather to 
be a mixed ore of metals formerly known. Another, under the 
name of fylvanite, is added; and, as this is new to the Englith 
reader, we will tranfcribe the account of it. 


‘ By this name I denote the new femi- metal of Facebay, to which | 


no name has as yet been given, though it is evidentiy different from 
all other known metallic fubftances, 

‘I call it fylvanite, from its being found in Tranfylvania. 

* Its colour is dark grey, or white, not fo clear as reguline anti- 
mony, inclining to red; but this fhade is not fo ftrong as in bif- 
muth, : | 

‘ Found diffleminated or imbedded, 

* Lnftre 2. Metallic. 

* Fracture, broad or granularly foliated, 
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¢ Hardnefs fomewhat malleable. Specific gravity §,73, but after 
having been twice fufed 6,343. 3 

¢ Heated, it melts as eafily as lead, gives a thick white fmoke, and 
at lait a brownifh flame. 

‘In cooling, its furface is fretted with a tendency to cryftallifa- 
tion. By continued heat it entirely evaporates. On charcoal it 
depofits a thin layer of grey powder, ‘internally reddifh and yellow, 

¢ It detonates with nitre, and the calx that remains is foluble in 
acids. ‘This calx alfo melts eafily before the blow- -pipe into a 
pearl coloured glafs. 

‘ It edfily amalgamates with mercury by fimple trituration, 

¢ It combines with fulphur and forms with it a ftriated mafs like 
fulphurated antimony. | 

* It is,foluble in a very {mall degree iv, concentrated yitriolic acid 
in cold, or a low digefting heat, and the folution is crimfon red, but 
by the affufion of water, or by a ftronger heat it is precipitated. 

‘It is alfo foluble though in a very moderate degree, yet with 
heat and effervefcence in nitrous acid, and the folution until it heats 
is greenith. 

“Its beft folvent is aqua regia compofed of four parts nitrous 
acid and one of {al ammoniac, the {olution is yellow. 

* It is infoluble in the muriatic acid. 

© Its calx is of an acid nature and unites to alkalis. It is alfo 
foluble in acids. 
© This, fingular fubftance was at firft taken for native regulus of 
antimony, afterwards for fulphurated bifmuth ; for the latter it 
could well be miftaken as its fpecific gravity is not very different, 
but it differs widely in its relation to nitrous acid, the colour it af- 
fumes with the vitrialic, its folubility therein in cold, &c. With 
the former it has many properties in common, but differs in many 
others as is evident. 

* For the above experiments and many more we are indebted to 
Mr. Muller; he found it to containa {mall proportion of arfenic, and 
of nickel and alfo of gold. Bergman found it alfo to contain a little 
zinc, but thefe mixtures feem to be merely cafual,’ Vol. ii. Pp. 324. 


The laft chapter relates to the analyfis and effay of metallic 
ores, and the firft feQion of it is on aie determination of an 
ore from its external characters. The whole effay is valuable; 
and this part, as fubfetvient to the fyftem of Werner, is parti- 
cularly fo. . It leads alfo to notice an emiffion in our account 
of the firft volume, viz. the introduction to the fyftem of that 
naturalift, by an enumeration and explanation of his charac- 
ters,Avhich are of more importance, as no Englifh tranflation 
of his fyftem has appeared, and as his language is not always 
intelligible. We cannot conclude without again recommend- 
ing the ftudy of mmeralogy to the naturalifts of this kingdom, 
as it offers ra wide a field for their exertion’, and promiles fo 
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rich a reward for-their toils. In this attempt they will find 
Mr. Kirwan’s affiftance very ufeful; for no werk has appear- 
ed that can be compared with it for extent of knowledge and 
valuable information. 





Poems, by Robert Seuthey. Vol. IT *. Sve. 55, Boards. 
Longman and Rees. 17099. 


AMONG the youthful poets of the prefent day, Mr. 
Southey bears no inconfiderable rank. He courted the Mufes 
at an early age; and they did not treat his advances with dif- 
dain. Heis not one of thofe cool verfifters who tamely pur- 
fue a fpfritlefs courfe; for he frequently difplays feeling, tafte, 
and genius. 

Almoft a third part of this volume confifts of the Vifion of 
the Maid of Orleans, which was omitted ia the improved edi- 
tion of foan of Arc. ‘The remainder of the volume is chiefl 
occupied with ballads and eclogues, which are preceded by, 
the Rofe, a fhort legendary tale in blank verfe—the Com- 
plaints of the Poor—and a Metrical Letter, written from Lon- 
don. There is nothing ftriking ‘in thefe three pieces; but they 
contain fome pleafing paffages. Some of the ballads are faid 
to be founded upon facéts. Jafper and Lord William are of a 
different defcription ; and they are preferable to the others, 
though fome of the incidents are trite. Of the latter of thefe 


- pieces, the following are the opening ftanzas : 


‘ No eye beheld when William plunged 
Young Edmund in the ftream, 
No human ear but William’s heard 
Young Edmund’s drowning {cream. . 


* Submiffive all the vaffals own’d 
The murderer for their lord, 
And he, the rightful heir, pofleffed 

The houfe of Erlingford, 


¢ The ancient houfe of Erlingford 
Stood midft a fair domain, 
And Severn’s ample waters near 
-Roll’d through the fertile: plain, 


¢ And often the way-faring man 
Would love to linger there, 

Forgetful of his onward road 
To gaze on {cenes fo’ fair. 
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‘ But never could lord William dare 
To gaze on Severn’s ftream ; 

In every wind that {wept its waves 
He heard young Edmund {cream. 


¢ In vain at midnight’s filent hour 
Sleep clofed the murderer’s eyes. 
In every dream the murderer faw 
Young Edmund’s form arife.’? Pr. 133. 


Lord William afterwards: ‘ roams in pilgrimage,’ to divert 
his uneafy fenfations. He returns home ; fancies that he fees, 
on the anniverfary of Edmund’s death, the apparition of the 
father of the murdered youth ; is informed that the water faps 
the walls of his caftle ; commits himfelf to the care of a boat- 
man ; and perifhes in the ftream. 





—— ‘ near them they beheld a child, 
Upon a crag he ftaod, 

A little crag, and all around 
Was {pread the rifing flood. 


¢ The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Approach’d his refting place, 

The moon-beam fhone upon the child 
And fhow’d how pale his face. 


* Now reach thine hand ! the boatman cried, 
Lord William reach and fave ! 

The child ftretch’d forth his little hands 
To grafp the hand he gave. 


¢’ Then William fhriek’d; the hand he touch’d 
Was cold and damp and dead! 
He felt young Edmund in his arms 
A heavier weight than lead. 








* The boat funk down, the murderer funk 
Beneath the avenging ftream ; 

He rofe, he fcream’d, no human ear | 
Heard William’s drowning fcream.’ P. 140. 


¢ A Ballad, fhowing how an old Woman rode double, and 
who rode before her,’ is framed from a legend introduced b 
Matthew of Weftminfter into his hiitory of England. Though 
it differs confiderably from the well-known ballad of Birger, 
it will perhaps bring that piece to the recolle@tion of fome 
readers. It thus terminates: Zhe devil 


‘ bade the Old Woman of Berkeley rife 








And come with her mafter away, 
And the cold fweat ftood on the cold cold corpfe, 
At the voice fhe was forced to obey, 
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¢ She rofe on her feet in her winding fheet, 
Her dead flefh quivered with fear, » 

And a groan like that which the Old Woman gave 
Never did mortal hear. 


¢ She followed the fiend to the church door, 
There ftood a black horfe there, 

His breath was red like furnace {moke, 
His eyes like a meteor’s glare. . 


‘ The fiendifh force flung her on the horfe : 
And he leapt up before, | 
And away like the lightning’s {peed they went 
And fhe was feen no more. 





‘ They faw her no more, but her cries and fhrieks 
‘For four miles round they could hear, 

And children at reft at their mother’s breaft, 
Started and {creamed with fear.’ .P. 199. 


The Surgeon’s Warning follows, in which is fome low 
humour. The Victory and Henry the Hermit are not unin- 
terefting. : 

The Englith Eclogues bear a refemblance to fome modern 
German Idylls. The author expreffes a doubt * how far 
poems requiring almoft a colloquial plainnefs of language 
may accord with the public tafte.” We think, indeed, that 
the pieces which he has given as eclogues, except the Funeral 
and the Ruined Cottage, are too familiar in their ftyle and 
manner to afford much gratification to the admirers of poetry. 
For inftance, in the fecond eclogue, we read, : 








* He was one who lived 
By {muggling, and, for fhe had often met him 
Croffing the down at night, fhe threatened him, 
j If he tormented them again, to inform 
Of his unlawful ways.. Well—fo it was— 
’T was what they both were born to, he provoked her, 
She laid an information, and oné morn 
They found her in the ftable, her throat cut 
From ear to ear, ‘till the head only hung 
Juft by a bit of tkin. . - 

¢ Fane. Oh dear! oh dear! 

* Harry. I hope they hung the man ! 

_§ Grandmother, They took himup; .. .. 

There-was no proof, no one had feen the deed, 
And he was fet at liberty,’ P. 198. 


The Ruined Cottage is, in fome parts, picturefque ; in ’ 
others, affe€ting. It begins in the following terms ; 
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¢ Ave Charles! I knew that this would fix thine eye, 
This woodbine wreathiry round the broken porch, 
its leaves juft withermg, yet one autumn flower 
Sull frefh and fragrant ; ard yon holly-hock 
‘That thro’ the creeping’ weeds and nettles-tail 
Peers taller, and uplifts its cohumn’d ftem 
Bright with the broad rofe-blofloms. I have feeu 
Many.a fallen conveat reverend in decay, 
And many a time have trod the caftle courts 
And grafs-green halls, yet never did they ftrike 
Home to the heart fuch melancholy thoughts 
As this poor cottage. Look, its little hatch 

' Fleeced with that grev and wintry mofs ; the roof 
Part mouldered in, the reft.o’ergrowa with weeds, 
Houfe-leek and long thin grafs and greener mofs ; 
So Nature wars with all the works of man, 
And, like himfelf, reduces. back to earth 
His perifhable piles.’ RB. 226, 

The tale of Joanna, in this eclogue, is not novel; for, as 

Mr. Southey remarks, 


¢ There’s fcarce a village but can fellow it ;’ 


but it is related in an impreflive manner. This piece clofes an 
amufing volume. 


——— 





uridical Arguments and Collefhions, By Francis Hargrave, 
Ejq. Barrifier at Law and Reeorder of Liverpool, Vol. Lf. 
4to. il. Is. Boards. .Robinfons. 1799. 


WE noticed the firlt volume of Mr. Hargrave’s Juridical 
Arguments * with a due recognition of the induftry and pro- 
feflional learning of the author, 

The fecond volume now claims our notice; and: we will 
quote the advertifement-by which it is introduced, as jt con- 
tains fome remarks relative to a great caufe recently decided 


in the court of chancery. __ 

¢ This fecond volume of Juridical Arguments is fubmitted by 
the author of thei to publick-notice, with very ftrious’alarm, leaft 
the moft elaborate part of the contents, ivftead of obtaining favour 
from his readers, fhould attract their cenfure. When he refolved 


| upon hazarding a fecond volume, whieh was not. till clofe of the 


hearing of counfel in the chancery canfes on the laft will of the 
late Mr. -Thelluffon, fome enero of temporary. favourable ef- 
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fect, from delivery of the arguments-of thofe who fpoke againft 
the will, raifed his mind into the hope, that at leaft the firft and 
moft extenfive article of this volume might prove interefting. But 
within thefe few days enough hath occurred to fupprefs his ex- 
pectations in this refpe& ; and to make him almoft repentant, that 
he fhould be too far committed in the prefent publication to with- 
hold it. Not only a folemn judgment hath been paffed wholly 
over-ruling his arguments in the.Thelluffon caufes: but fuch cir- 
cumitances have occurred, as may encourage a doubt, whether to- 
picks, which the author deemed novel momentous and difficult, 
fhould have been fo confidered, or fhould have been amplified up- 
on nearly in the extent in which they are treated in his three ar- 
guments; and more efpecially, whether his hiftory of the dry fub- 
ject of executory devife fhould not have been referved for future 
and more appofite application. Some confolations, however, pre- 
fent themfelves to the author. Whatever may have been the im- 
preffion with others, the noble lord, whofe office it was to adjudge 
the caufes, and whofe extraordinary endowments eminently qua- 
lified him to fulfil the duties of that office, moft certainly faw the 
cafe on the will as demanding full and folemn difcuffion. After 
hearing the leading counfel againft the will of the late Mr. Thel- 
luffon, his lordfhip interpofed to poftpone the proceedings, with an 
explicit declaration, that the cafe on the will ftruck him as being 
“* of great importance and figgular novelty ;” and that he “ thought, 
he could not do better thacall in the affiftance of two judges.’ 
It fhould be remembered alfo, that his lordfhip afterwards encreafed 
the number of his affeffors, by adding his honor the mafter of the 
rolls. Nor when the judgment was given in the caufes, doth his 
lordfhip appear to have difapproved the great {cope of the argue 
ments of any of the counfel againft the will: for, notwithftanding 
the unfavourablenefs of the refult to their fide of the caufes, his 
lordfhip, with a polifhed fenfibility, which at leaft operated as dif- 
countenancing all fuppofition of having trefpaffed upon the time of 
the court, obferved, that he “ was not furprifed the cafe had been 
brought forward, and had called forth fuch great exertion of learn- 
ing and ingenuity.”” Under the latter part of this very handfome 
teftimony, fo far as it concerns the counfel againft the will, the au- 
thor of this volume feels it convenient to claim fome fhelter. In- 
_ deed he is fenfible, that very little of the praife, thus generoufly be- 

ftowed, can be prefumed to have been intended for himfelf. But 
{mall as his fhare may be, he trufts, that it wiil fuffice to proteé 
him againft any ill effe€ts from remarks of a different tendency, 
Fortunately alfo for the author, there is another circumftance of a 
very confolatory defcription. It fo happened, that the firft im- 
prefions of the gentleman, who was leading counfel againft the 
will, and whofe very long experience and great profoundnefs in the 
law and equity of the country render him oracular in the profeffion, 
were unfavourable to thofe for whom he was engaged to plead ; and 
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in the outfet of the bufinefs, this circumftance had cafually tran 
fpired. But on clofe of the arguments now publifhed, this eminent 
lawyer took the opportunity, of moft explicitly and repeatedly 
avowing to the gentlemen of the bar prefent and to others, that he 
was at length fully convinced the grand truit of the will in queftion 
was againft law and ought to be declared invalid. It was manifeft 
alfo in the earneft and mafterly reply, he afterwards made, to the 
very able and learned arguments of the counfel for the will, that 
he compleated his profeflional exertions againft the will, under a 
ftrong influence from the conviction he had recently expreffed out 


of court.’ 


We think that fome of the writer’s obfervations betray an 
indecorous return for ¢ polifhed fenfibility,’ from the conceffions 
of which he ftates himfelf to have derived a portion of per- 
fonal juftification in the difcharge of an arduous duty. What- 
ever may be the opinion of the diflinguifhed lawyer alluded 
to, we believe that a majority of the profeffion heartily con- 
curred in the decifion which was ultimately given from the 
bench of the court of chancery; a decifion which involves 
the refponfibility of characters highly eminent, and which 
was the refult of a combination of juridical knowledge and 
acutenefs, adapted to the inveftigation of the moft abftrufe to- 
pics of law, and to the production of the cleareft inferences of 
logic. 4 
With refpe&t to Mr. Hargrave’s three extenfive arguments 
againft the validity of the late Mr. Thelluffon’s will, it cannot 
be denied that they difplay much learning on the general fub- 
je&t of executory deviies, with occafional plaufibility in the 
conftruétion of fevera! cafes; but we muft declare, that nei- 
ther the authorities cited by Mr. Hargrave, nor his reafoning 
upon them, convey any impreffion to our minds againft the 
legality of the teftamentary difpofition of the great property in 

ueftion. Much of the learning which he has difplayed 
in thefe arguments is merely co//ateral to the point in iffue ; 
but it may tend to ftimulate the refearches of the ftudent. The 
frequent and verbofe declamation againft the intentions of the 
late Mr. Thelluffon is lefs pardonable: it is unworthy of the 
dignified gravity of a fcientific lawyer. The amount of Mr. 
Thelluffon’s property, and the felfifh vanity of his views as a 
teftator, are furely objects of trivial eftimation in the compre- 
henfive optics of the law; and, whatever poffible inconve- 
nicnce from fuch a will may ftrike the fubtle apprehenfion of 
the advocate, ‘jus dare, non dicere,’ is the defined province of 
the judge. We are forry to perceive, among thefe arguments, 


many querulous perfonalities which neither agree with Mr. 
Hargrave’s reputation as a lawyer, nor, in our opinion, with 
a proper refpect tor himfelf.as a man. Were his complaints of 
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profeffional neglect better founded than they appear to be, it 
is a fubjeét for which, a man of fenfe ought to know, the 
world has no ears. 

The arguments on the will occupy about one half of the 
volume. The remainder contains the following articles. 


‘ II, Cafe of Mr. Perry’s Commitment by the Houfe of Lords 
for a Breach of Privilege-—III. Cafe on the Effect of the King’s 
Pardon of Perjury.—IV. Walpole Cafe of Mutual Wills.— 
V. Cafe of Lady Dacre againft the Dowager Lady Dacre.— 
VI. Cafe on the Petitions of the Nabob of the Carnatic to the 
King and the two Houfes of Parliament.’ 7 


Thefe arguments, and particularly the inquiry into the effec 
of the king’s pardon for perjury, involve much important le- 


gal learning and difcuffion. 





Weld’s Travels in North-America. (Continued from Vol, 
: XXV. ps 398.) 


In perufing this agreeable work, we have had occafion to 
regret that fo little information is given by the author concern- 
ing the political government of the United States. This de- 
eét, however, may probably be lefs imputed to the negligence 
of our traveller, than to his want of opportunities of confulting 
thofe authoritative fources of intelligence which render that 
{pecies of information valuable. ‘To the general reader the 
deficiency will be compenfated by pleafing defcriptions of na- 
tural fcenery and by amufing delineations of popular manners. 
That fimplicity is not always the characteriltic of agricultural 
and republican ftates, is evident from, Mr. Weld’s complaint 
of a very difagreeable trait in the American charaéter. 


‘ A traveller on arriving in America may poflibly imagine, that 
it is the defire of cbtaining ufeful information which leads the peo-~ 
ple, wherever he ftops, to accoft him; and that the particular en- 
qguiries refpecting the objeét of his purfuits, the place of his abode, 
and that of his deftination, &c. are made to prepare the way for 
queftions of a more general nature, and for converfation that’may 
be attended»with fome amufement to him ; he therefore readily an- 
{wers them, hoping in return to gain information about the country 
through which he paffes; but when it is found that thefe queftions 
are afked merely through an idle and impertinent curiofity, and that 
by far the greater part of the people who afk them are ignorant, 
boorith fellows ; when it is found that thofe who can keep up fome 
little converfation immediately begin to talk upon politics, and to 
abufe every country excepting their own; when, laftly, it is found 
that the people fcarcely ever give fatisfaCtory anfwers at firft to the 
enquiries ‘which are made by a ftranger refpecting their couatry, 
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but always hefitate, as if fufpicious that he was atking thefe quef- 
tions to procure fome local information, in order to enable him to 
overreach them in a bargain, or to make fome {peculation m land 
to their injury ; the traveller then Jofes all. patience at this difagree. 
able and prying-difpofition, and feels difpofed to turn from them 
with difguft ; ftill, however, if he wifhes to go through the country 

aceably, and without quarreling at every place where he ftops, it 
is abfolutely neceffary to anfwer fome few of their queftions.’ r. 76, 


The account of Canada is interefling ; and the remarks on 
the manners of the Canadians are more favourable than thofe 
which relate to the characters of the people of the United 
States. The pleafures of a Canadian winter difarm the feafon 
of its terrors, and eclipfe the tranfient mirth of the European 


feftivals. ; 


¢ Thofe who have ever paffed a winter in Canada, have by no 
means that dread of its feverity, which fome would have who have 
never experienced a greater degree of cold than what is commonly 
felt in Great Britain; and as for the Canadians themfelves, they 
prefer the winter to every other feafon; indeed I never met with a 
Canadian, rich or poor, male or female, but what was of that opi- 
nion ; nor ought this to excite our furprife, when it is confidered 
that they pafs the winter fo very differently from what we do. Ifa 
Canadian were doomed to {pend but fix weeks only in the country 
parts of England, when the ground was covered with fnow, I dare 
venture to fay that ke would be as heartily tired of the famenefs 
which then pervaded the fate of nature, and as defirous of behold- 
ing a field once more, as any one of us. 

¢ Winter in Canada is the feafon of general amufement. The 
clear frofty weather no fooner commences, than all thoughts about 
bufinefs are laid afide, and every one devotes bimfelf to pleafure. 
The inhabitants meet in convivial parties at each other’s houfes, 
and pafs the day with mufic, dancing, card-playing, and every fo- 
cial entertainment that can beguile the time. At Montreal, in par- 
ticular, fuch a conftant and friendly intercourfe is kept up amongft 
the inhabitants, that, as I have often heard it mentioned, it appears 
then as if the town were inhabited but by one large family. 

* By means of their carioles or fledges, the Canadians tranfport 
themfelves over the {now, from place to plice, in the moft agree- 
able manner, and with a degree of fwiftnefs that appears almoft in- 
credible ; for with the fame horfe it is poffible to go eighty miles in 
a day, fo light is the draft of one of thefe carriages, and fo favour- 
able is the fnow to the feet of the horfe. The Canadian cariole or 
fledge is calculated to hold two perfons and a driver; it is ufually 
drawn by one horfe; if.two horfes are made ufe of, they are put 
one before the other, as the track in the roads will not admit of 
their going abreaft. The fhape of the carriage is varied according 
to fancy, and it is a matter of emulation amongft the gentlemen, 
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‘who fhall have the handfomeft one. There are two diftinét kinds 
however, of carioles, the open and the covered, The former is 
commonly fomewhat like the body of a capriole, put upon. two 
op. runners or flides, fimilar in thape to the irons of a pair of 
ine, the latter confifts of the body of a chariot put on runners ip 
the fame manner, and covered entirely over with furs, which Bre 
found by experience to keep ‘out the cold much better than an 
other covering whatfoever. Covered carioles are not much likes 


except for the purpofe of going to a party in the evening, for the : 


great pleafure of carioling Confifts in feeing and being feen, and tle 
adies always go out in molt fuperb dreffes of furs. The carjoles 
glide over the {now with great fmoothnefs, and fo little noiferdo 
they make in fliding along, that it is neceflary to have a number of 
bells attached to the harnefs, or a perfon continually foun ing 
horn to guard againftvaccidents. The rapidity of the motion, wit 
the found of thefe bells and horns, appears to be very conducive 
to cheerfulnefs, for you feldom fee a dull face in a cariole.. ib he 
Canadians always take advantage of the winter feafon to vifit their 
friends who live at a diftance, as travelling is then fo very expedi- 
tious; and this is another circumftance which contributes, probabl; 
not a little, to render the winter fo extremely agreeable in their 
eyes.’ P. 225. 


Of the manners. of the Indians Mr. Weld has given a coe 
pious and entertaining account. Some of the anécdotes sal 
their fagacity are furprifing and almoft incredible. 


* The Indians are exceedingly fagacious and obfervant, and by 
dirt of minute attention, acquire many qualifications to which w 
are wholly ftrangers. They will traverfe a tracklefs foreft, bundre 
of miles in extent, without deviating from the ftraight. courfe, aa 
fit reach to a certainty the fpot whither they. intended to go on 
meee out: with equal fkill they will ‘crofs one of the large lakes, 
ahd thotigh out’ of fight of the fhores for days, will to a ceitainty 
inaké tlie Tad at’ once, at the vety place they defired. Some of the 
French miffionaries have fuppofed' that the Indians are guided. by 
inftinét; and have pretended that Indian children can find their w ay 
througti‘a foreft as eafily asa perfon of maturer years; but this is 
a mott abfurd riotion. It is unqueftionably by a clofe attention to 
the growth of the trees, and pofition of the fin, that they find their 
‘way. On the northern fide of a tree, there is gerferally the moft 
mofs, and the bark on tliat fide in general differs from that on the 
oppofite one. The branches towards the fouth are for the moft 
part more luxuriant than thofe on the other fides of trees, and fem 
veral other diftinétions alfo fubfift between the northern and fouthern 
fides, confpicudus to Indians, who are taught from their infancy to 


attend to them, which a Common obferver would perhaps never’ 


notice. Being accuftomed from their childhood, likewifé, to pay 
great attention to the pofition of the’ fin, they learn to make the 
Cait. Rev. Vor, XXVI. Fune, 1799. N 
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‘moft accurate allowance for its apparent motion from one part, of 
‘the heavens to another, and in any part of the day they will poitit 
to the part of thé heavens where it is, although the fky be obfcured 


by clouds or mifts. i GE, 


. © An inftance of their dexterity in finding their way wre an 
unknown country came under my obfervation when I was at 
‘Stainton, fituated behind the Blue Mountains, Virginia. A num- 
ber of the Creek nation had arrived at that town in their way, to 
‘Philadelphia, whither they were going upon fome affairs of import- 
‘aiice, and had ftopped there for the night. In the worning fome 
circumftance or another, what could not be learned, induced one 
‘half of the Indians to fet off without their companions, who did not 
‘follow until forne houts afterwards. . When thefe laft were ready 
to purfue their journey, feveral of the towns-people mounted their 
‘horfés to efcort them part of the way. They proceeded along the 
‘high road for fome miles, but all at once, battily turning afide into 
the. woods, though there was no path, the Indians advanced confi- 
dently forward ; the people who accompanied them, furprifed at 
‘this movement, informed them that they were quitting the road to 
‘Philadelphia, and expreffed their fears left they fhould mifs their 
companions, who had gone on before. © They an{wered, that the 
knew better; that the \ way through the woods’ was the thorteft fo 
Philadelphia ; and that they knew very well that their compahions 
had entered the woods at the: very place theyedid.- Curiofity led 
fome of the horfemen to go on, and to their aftonithment, for thére 
was apparently no track, they overtook the other Indians in the 
thickeft part of the wood; but what appeared moft fingular was, 
that the route which they took was found, on examining a map, to 
be as direét for Philadelphia as if they had taken the bearings by a 
mariner’s compafs. From others of their nation, who had been at 
Philadelphia ata former period, they had probably learned the exact 
‘direGtion of that city from their village, and had never loft fight of 
it, although they had already travelled three hundred miles through 
woods, and had upwards of four hundred miles more to go before 
they could reach the place of their deftination. 

* Of the exaétnefs with which they can find out a ftrange place 
that they have been once directed to by their own people, a ae 
example is furnifhed us, I think, by Mr. Jefferfon, in his accoun 
of the Indian graves in Virginia, Thefe graves are nothing more 
than large mounds of earth in the woods, which, on being opened, 
are found to contain fkeletons in an erect pofture: the Indian mode 
of fepulture has been. too often defcribed to remain unknown to 
you. But to come.to my ftory. A party of Indians that were 
pafling on to fome of the fea ports on the Atlantic, juft as the 
Creeks above mentioned were going to Philadelphia, were obferved, 


, all on a fudden, to quit’the ftraight road. by which they were pro- 


ceeding, and without afking any queftions, to ftrike through the 
woods i in a dire& line to one of thefe graves, which lay at the di- 
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ftance of fome: miles from the road. Now very near a century 
muit have paffed over fince the part of Virginia, in which this grave 
‘was fituated, had been inhabited by Indians; and-thefe Indian. tra» 
vellers, who went to vifit it by themfelves, had, unqueitionably, 
never been in that part of the country before; they muft have 
found their way to it fimply from the defcription of its fituation) 
that had been handed down to them by tradition. ~H ' 
. © The Indians, for the moft part, are admirably. well acquainted 
with the geography of their own. country. .Afk them any queftions 
relative to the fituation of a particular place: in it, and if there be a 
convenient {pot at hand, they will, with the utmoft facility, trace 
upon the ground with a ftick a map, by no means inaccurate, of the 
place in queftion, and the furrounding country; they will point out: 
the courfe of the rivers, and by direéting your attention to the fun, 
make you acquainted with the different bearings, » 1 happened once 
to be fitting in a houfe at the weftern extremity of lake Erie, whilft 
we were detained there by contrary winds, and was employed in 
looking over a pocket map of the ftate of New York, when a young ' 
Seneka warrior entered: His attention was attraéted by the fight 
of the map, and he feemed at once to comprehend the meaning of 
it; but never having before feen a general map of the ftate of New 
York, and being wholly ignorant of the ufe of letters, he could not 
difcover to what part of the country it had a reference; fimply, 
however, by laying my finger upon the fpot where we then were, 
and by fhewing to him the line’ that denoted Buffalo Creek; on 
which his village was fituated, I gave him the clue to the whole, 
and having done fo,-he quickly ran over the map, and with the ut- 
moft.accuracy pointed out by name, every lake and river for up- 
wards of two hundred miles diftant from his village. Ali the lakes 
and rivers in this part of the country ftill retain the Indian names, 
fo that had he named them wrong, I could have at once detected 
him. His pleafure was fo great on beholding fuch a perfect-map 
ef the country, that he could not refrain from calling fome of his 
Companions, who were loitering at the door, to come and look at 
it. They made figns to me to lend it to them; I did fo, and hav- 
ing laid it on a table, they fat over it for more than half an hour, 
during which time I abferved they frequently. teftified their plea- 
{ure to one another on finding particular places accurately laid 
down, which they had been acquainted with. The older men alfo 
feemed to have many ftories to tell the others, probably refpecting 
the adventures they had met with at diftant parts of the country, 
and which they were now glad of having an opportunity of eluci- 
dating by the map before them. | 
_ © Whenever a track, of ground is about to be purchafed by go- 
vernment from the Indians, for no private individuals can purchafe 
lands from them by the laws of the province, a map of the country 
is drawn, and the part.about to be contraéted for, is particularly 
marked out. Ifthere be any miftakes in thefe maps, the Indians 
will at once point them out; and after the bargain is made, they 
Na 
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will, from the maps,'mark. out the boundaries of the lands they havé 
ceded with the greateft accuracy, notching the trees, if there ‘be any,’ 
along the boundary line, and if not, placing ftakes or ftones’in the 
ground to denote where it runs. On thefe occafions regular deeds 
of fale are drawn, with accurate maps of the lands which have been 
purchafed- attached to them, and ‘thefe deeds are figned ” in form by’ 
the contracting parties. I faw feveral of them in poffeffion of our 
ftiend caprain E , which were extremely curfous on account 
of the Indian fignatures,. The Indians, for thé moft part, take 
upon them the name of fome animal, as, the blue fnake ; the ittle’ 
turkey; the big bear; the mad dog, &c. and their fignatures confift 
of the outline, drawtt with a pen, of the different animals whofe 
names they bear. Some of the fignatures at the bottom of ‘thefe 





deeds were really well executed, and were liv ely reprefentations of 


the animals they were intended for.” P. 391. 


Other extracts from this part of the work will, we doubt 
not, amufe our readers, 


> * Amongft the public exhibitions at Philadelphia, the perform- 
ances of the horfe riders and tumblers at the amphitheatre appear to 
afford them the greateft pleafure ; they entertain the higheft opinion 
of thefe peaple who are fo diftinguithed for their feats of aétivity, 
and rank them amongft the ableft men in the nation. Nothing, 
indeed, gives more delight to the Indians than to fee a man that 
excels iv any bodily exercife ; and tell them even of a perfon that 
is diftinguiflsed for his great ftreneth, for his fwiftnefs in running, 
for his dexterous management of the bow or the gun; for his cun- 
ning in hunting, for his intrepid and firm conduct in war, or the 
like, they will liften to you with the _ gee pleafure, and readily 
join in praifes of the hero. 
¢ The Indians appear, on the firft view, to be of a very cold an? 
phiegmatic difpofition, and you muft know them for fome time be- 
fore you can be perfuaded to the contrary. If you thew them any 
artificial production which pleafes them, ‘they fimply tell you, with 
feeming indifference, ‘ that it is pretty ;” “ that they like to look 
at-it ;” “that it is a clever invention ‘” nor do they teftify their 
fatisfaGtion and pleafure by emotions feemingly much warmer in’ 
their riature, on beholding any new or furprifing fpectacle, or on 
hearing any happy piece of intelligence. The performances at the 
amphitheatre at Philadelphia, though unqueftionably highly intereft- 
ing to them, never drew forth from them, I obferved, more than @ 
fmile ora gentle laugh, followed by a remark in a low voice to 
their friend fitting next to them. With equal indifference do they 
behold any thing terrible, or liften to the accounts of any dreadful 
cataftrophe that has befallen their families or their nation: * This. 
apathy, however, is only affumed, and certainly does not proceed 
from a real want of feeling: no people on earth are more glive to 
the calls of friendfhip ; no people have a greater Affection for their 
offspring in their tender years; no‘people are more fenfible of at 
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injury: a word in the flighteft degree infulting will kind'e a flame 
in their breafts, that can only be extinguiflied by the blood of the 
offending party; and they will traverfe forefts for hundreds of miles 
expofed to the inclemency of the fevereft weather, and to the pangs 
of hunger, to gratify their revenge; they. will not ceafe for yeara 
daily to vifit, and filently to mourn, over the grave of a departed 
child; and they will rif their lives, and facrifice. every thing they 
poffefs, to affift a friend in. diftrefs ; but at the fame time, in their 


’ opinion, no man can be efteemed a good warrior or a dignified char 


racter that opealy betrays any extravagant emotions of furprife, of 
joy, of forrow, or of fear, on any occafion whatfoever. ‘The exe 
cellence of appearing thus indifferent to what would excite the 
ftrongeit emotions in the minds of any other people, is forcibly in 
culcated on them from their, earlieft youth; aad fuch an aftonifhe 
ing command do they acquire over themfelves, that even at the 
ftake, when fuffering the fevereft tortures that can be infliéted on 
the human body by the flames and the knife, they appear unmoved, 
and laugh, as it is well known, at their tormentors. 

‘ This affected apathy on the part of the Indians makes them 
appear uncommonly grave and referved in the prefence of ftrangers; 
in their own private circles, however, they frequently keep up gay 
and fprightly converfations; aad they are pofleffed, it is faid, of a 
lively and ready tugn of wit. When at fuch a place as Philadel+ 
phia, notwithftanding their appearing {fo indifferent to every thing 
before them whilft ftrangers are prefent, yet, after having retired by 
themfelves to an apartment for the night, they will frequently fit 
up for hours together, laughing and talking of what they have feen 
in the courfe of the day. . I awe been told by perfons acquainted 
with their language, that have overheard their difcourfe on fuch oc» 
cafions, that their remarks are moft pertinent, and that they fome- 
times turn what has pafled before them iate fuch ludicrous points 
of view, that it is fcarcely poffible to refraia from laughter, 

‘ But though the Indians, in general, appear fo referved in the 
prefence of firangers, yet the firmnefs of their difpofitions forbids 
them from ever appearing embarrafled, and they would fit down to 
table in a palace, before the firft crowned head on the face of. the 
earth, with as much. ynconcerp as they would fit down to a fry 
meal in one of their own cabins, They deem it highly becoming 
in a warrior, to accommodate his manners to thofe of the people 
with whom he may happen to be, and as they, are wonderfully obe 
fervant, you will feldom perceive any thing of awkwardnefs or vule 
garity in their behaviour in the company of ftrangers. I have feen 
an Indian, that bad lived in the woods from his infancy, enter a 
drawing room ia Philadelphia, full. of ladies, with as much eafe and 
as.much gentility as if he had always lived in the city, and merely 

having been told, preparatory to his entering, the form ufually 
obferved on fuch occafions.. But the following anecdote will put 
this matter in a fronger point of view. 
N 3 
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© Our friend Nekig, the little otter, had been invited fo dine 
with iss at the houfe of a gentleman at Detroit, and he came ac- 
cordingly, accompanied by his fon, a little boy of about nine or 
ten years of age. ‘After dinner a variety of fruits were ferved up; 
and amengft the reft fome peaches, a dith of which was handed to 
the young Indian. He helped himfelf to one with becoming pro- 
priety ; but immediately afterwards he put the fruit to his mouth, 
and bit a piece out of it. The father eyed him with indignation, 
and fpoke fome words to him in a low voice, which I could not 
underftand, but which, on being interpreted by one of the com- 
pany, proved to be a warm reprimand ,for his having been fo defi. 
cient in obfervation as not to peel his peach, as he faw the gentle- 
man oppofite to him had done. The little fellow was extremely 
afhamed of himfelf; but he quickly retrieved his error, -by’ draw- 
ing a plate towards him, and peeling the fruit with the greateft 


neatnefs, 


¢ Some port wine, which he was afterwards helped to, not being 
by any means agreeable to his palate, the little fellow made a wry 
face, as a child might naturally do, after drinking it. This called 
forth another reprimand from the father,-who told him, that he des 
fpaired of ever feeing him a great man or a good warrior if he aps 
peared then to diflike what his hoft had kindly helped him to, The 
boy drank the reft of bis wine with feeming pleafure. 
_ © The Indians {carcely ever lift their hands againft their children; 
but if ‘they are unmindful of what is faid to them, they fometimes 
throw a little water in their faces, a fpecies of reprimand of which 
the children have the greateft dread, and which produces an in- 
ftantaneous good effect. One of the French miffionaries tells us of 
his having feen a girl of an advanced age fo vexed at having fome 
water thrown in her face by her mother, as if fhe was ftill a child, 
that fhe inftantly retired, and put an end to her exiftence. As long 
as they remain children, the young, Indians are attentive in the ex+ 
treme to the advice of their parents; but arrived at the age of pu- 
berty, and able to provide for themfelves, they no longer have any 
refpeét for them, and they will follow their own will and pleafure in 
fpite of all their remonftrances, unlefs, indeed, their parents be of an 
advanced age. Old age never fails to command their moft pro- 
found veneration. 

‘No people are poffeffed of a greater fhare of natural politenefs 
than the Indians: they will never interrupt vou whilft you are 
fpeaking; nor, if you have told them any thing which they think 


‘tobe falfe, will they bluntly contradi& you: “ We dare fay bro- 
“ther,” they will anfwer, “ that you yourfelf believe what you tell 


us. to be true; “bt it appears to us fo improbable that we cannot 
give our affent to it.” “s 
‘In their conduét towards one another nought but gentlenefs and 
harmony is obfervable. You are never witnefs, amorigft them, to 
fuch noify broils and clamorous contentions as. are common amongh 
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thé fower Clafiés of people in‘Europe ; nor do you perceive amongtt 
them any traces of the céarfe vulgar manners of thefe latter people ; 
they behave.on all occafions like gentlemen, and could not fo many 
glaring proofs be adduced to the contrary, you never could imagine 
tharthey, were that ferocious favage people in war which they are 
faid to be.. It muft be underftood, however, that only {peak now 
of. the Indians -in their fober ftate ; when intoxicated with fpirits, 
which is but too often the cafe, a very different picture is prefented 
to.our view, and they appear more like devils incarnate than human 
beings ; they roar, they fight, they cut each other, and commit 
every fort of outrage; indeed fo fenfible are they of their own in- 
firmities in this ftate, that whegaa number of them are about tp get 
drunk, they give up their knives and tomahawks, &c. to one of the 
party, who is on honour to remain fober, and to prevent mifchief, 
and _ who. generally-does-.behave according to this promife. If they 
happen to get drunk without having taken this precautiog, their 
fquaws take the earlieft opportunity to deprive them of theif 
‘weapons. 

, * The Indians prefer whifkey and rum to all other fpirituous li- 
quors ; but they do'not feem eager to obtain thefe liquors fo much 
for the pleafure of gratifying their palates.as for the’ fake of intoxie 
cation. There is not one in a hundred that can refrain from drink- 
ing to excefs if he have it in his power; and the generality. of them 
having once got a tafte’ of any intoxicating liquor, will ufe every 
means to gain more; and to do fo they at once become mean, 
fervile, deceitful, and depraved, in every fenfe of the word.. No- 
thing can make amends to thefe unfortunate people for the intro- 
dudtion of fpirituous liquors amongft them. Before their acquaint- 
ance with them, they were diftinguifhed beyond all other nations 
for their temperance in eating and drinking; for their temperance 
in eating, indeed, they are ftill remarkable; they efteem it inde- 
torous in the higheft degree even to appear hungry ; and on are 
riving at their villages, after having fafted, perhaps, for feveral days 
preceding, they will fit down quietly, and not.afk for any food for 
a confiderable time; and having got wherewith to fatisfy their ape 
petite, they will eat with moderation, as though the calls of hunger 
were not more prefling than if they had feafted the hour before, 
They never eat on any occafion in a hurry.’ P. 397. 








~ * The Indians have the moft fovereign contempt for any fet of 
people that have tamely reliaquifhed their liberty ; and they con- 
fider fuch as have loft it, even after a hard ftruggle, as unworthy 
any rank in fociety above that of old women: to this caufe, and 
hot to the difference that fubfiits between their perfons, is 10 be ate 
tributed, I conceive, the rooted averfion which the Indians univers 
fally have for negroes. You could not pofibly aftrony an Indian 
more readily, than ‘by télling him that you think he bears fome-re- 
femblance to a negro; or that he has negro blood in his veins : 
N 4 
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they look upon them as animals inferior to the human {pecies, and. 
will kill them with as much unconcern as a dog ar a cat,’ P. 493. 


Our limits do not permit us to introduce any other extracts 
from this interefting work, in which various parts of North. 
America are fully and, we believe, accurately delineated. The 
author {peaks unfavourably of the manners of a large clafs of 
the American people; but juitice requires us to obferve that 
he feems to difcover no diflike without fufficient reaton. The 
compoilition of the narratious of travellers is ufually exempted 
from the rigid animadverfions of criticifm ; and, in the ‘confi- 
dence thar Mr, Weld-has preferved the merit of veracity, we 
readily forego the privilege of cepfuring the occafional ble- 
mifhes of his ftyle. ae . 
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Fiftory of Great Britain, from the Death of Henry V LHI. tothe 

 Acceffion of Fames VI. of Scotland to the Crown of England. - 
Being a Continuation of Dr. Henry's Hiftory of Great Britain, 
and written on the fame Plan. By ‘fames Pettit Andrews) 
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IN the prefent fituation of affairs, when the public mind 1g 
more occupied with paffing than with paft events, we have 
been conftrained to defer from time to time articles concern- 
ing books of real importance, not from any difrefpeét, but be- 
caufe we were burthened with more temporary matter,, But, 
the fphere of political difcuffion having become more and 
more circumfcribed, we hope gradually to refume a more 
chronological order in our literary eftimates. It would cer- 
tainly be more agreeable to the public, and at the fame time 
more confonant with our own withes, to review each book 
as near the time of publication as poffible ; but when the vaft 
number of the produétions of the Britith prefs, and the varions 
interruptions and delays in literary toil, arifing from ficknefs, 
bufinefs, neceffary relaxation, or various accidents, are cony 
fidered, our ‘readers, we truft, will not miftake the conftraint 
of neceflity for the wantonnefs of negligence ; and we promife 
them that we will ufe every endeavour to render our arrange~ 
ment more recent and regular. 

After this general apology, we mean to regain our loft 
ground by giving accounts of fuch works as efcaped us at the 
time of publication, till, by a rapid inter{perfion of fuch artiy 
‘cles, few charges of deficiency can remain. 

So numerous are the hiftories of the period now under re- 


view, that little novelty can be expected. We therefore hall 
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‘much enlarge on the prefent volume, which Mr. An- 
rews thus introduces to the public. 


' © That prefumption which may be laid tothe author’s charge, on 
his undertaking the continuation of a work fo highly and deferv- 
edly efteemed as “Dr. Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain,” would be 
in great meafure done away, were he to bring forward the names 
of thofe friends by whofe encouragement he was led to engage in the 
arduous talk.» } 

¢ In the enfuing volume, each track of the refpeétable hiftorian. 
above-mentioned has been followed with meafured fteps. The ti- 
tles of his books, fections, and chapters, and even moft of his mar-. 
ginal references, have been copied with precifion. One page in 
the Section of Commerce, dedicated to “inventions and improve- 
ments,”’ is the only addition which the continuator has prefumed to 
make; except, indeed, that of a copious index, a neceflary appen- 
dage to hiftory, although often neglected by the hiftorian as too 
mechanical a tafk.’  P. ill, 


Far from affenting to thefe affertions, we muft fay, that the 
author fhould have more ftri@ly followed his predeceffor. 
Some deviations ftrike the eye at once ; the needtefs infertion 
of the word xotes in capital letters,as if the moft illiterate read-' 
er could not, by the difference of the type, diftinguith notes 
from text; Be the pompofity of printing the names of the 
authors referred ta in capital letters, inftead of. the commen 
and exact mode, ufed by Dr. Henry and other hiftorians, of 
contracting the name, and. marking the page; a neceflary 
accuracy, to which Mr, Andrews has deldom attended. 

As fair fpecimens of the continuator’sftyle and manner, we 
will give two extracts ; one, containing the character of queen 
Elizabeth, and the other, exhibiting a view of the Englith goe 
vernment during the reign of Edward VI. . 


‘ The perfon of the deceafed queen was ftout, tall, and rather 
mafculine; her complexion was fair, and her hair yellow: as ta 
the qualities of her mind they were paradoxical; though in general 
economical, fhe was fometimes wildly profufe; fhe had a com- 
prehenfive underftanding, and yet could defcend to the moft ill- 
founded and trivial attachments, and the moft unwomanly fits of 
paffion. Her fpirit was mafculine, and her courage undaunted ; 
her ipeech at Tilbury camp was expreffive of true bravery, and in» 
fpired her foldiers with patriotifm and valor; when Effex was lead- 
ing a-party of rebels through her capital, fhe was calm and uncon- 
cerned: nor had fhe fhewn the fmalleft fymptom of fear, when the 
had reafon to believe that Spain, France, and Scotland, were 
to join the mal-contents in her realm with their united force: yet 
% worthlefs, unprincipled minion, a Leicefter, could overawe this 
great but inconfiftent mind ; aad could extort, in 1598, from a mi- 
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firefs who knew him:to be a baffled, heartlefs foldier, a cormmmifion® 
to prefide over the whole military force of England. - 
_¢ Far from being deficient in accomplifhments, Elizabeth was 
really ‘learned; danced, fung, and wrote well. and, as a poets 
equalled moft of her contemporaries : what her fentimenis as toreli- 
gion were, cannot, perhaps, be properly afcertained ; circumftances: 
we know muft have, at any rate, fixed her in the Proteftant faith. 
~€ ‘The Englifh common people were certainly happier during. 
her. reign than they had ever before been, and to this day they re- 
tain a grateful regard for her memory. Yet fhe was no friend to 
Fiberty, but watchfally checked thofe faint dawnings of its fplendor, 
whith now and then pervaded the gloom of. defpotifm; nor was. 
the adminiftration of juftice in her time calculated to fecure either, 
Sife or property. Had fhe lived in a private ftation, Elizabeth 
would perhaps have been hated and ridiculed; on a throne, fhe, 
was enabled to hide her lefs commendable qualities under the blaze. 
of 4 vaft and magnanimous heroifm. The fagacity of her coun- 
fellors, the bravery of her commanders by fea and land, were ttrong 
proofs of the ftrength of that difcernment, which could difcover and 
employ fuch talents in properly adapted fervices. 

. *In fine, when the weak and fpiritlefs ftate of England, at the 
crifis of the deceafe of Mary,*is confidered ; and when we find the 
condition of the realm fo altered’ in the fpace of a few years by the 
witchcraft of Elizabeth’s abilities, that, like her father Henry, fhe 
was enabled to hold ‘the balance of Europe; when we find the 
Proteftant faith firmly fettled in» England, the commerce of the 
Mjand increafed, her fleets become powerful, and her friendfhip ear- 
neftly fought for by all nations, we cannot, without the greateft in+ 


‘jaftice, withhold the tribute of praife and gratitude from this glo- 


nous, although not faultlefs, fovereign.’ Pp, 117. 





© Although in examining the ftate of the Englith conflitution, 
during the latter half of the fixteenth century, we fhall find no va- 
Fiation in the great outline, yet fome ufeful obfervations may be 
made on the flow gradation of the commons towards national im- 
portance. Browbesten, fined, and imprifoned,'by the moft ftern 
of fovereigns, they had yet gained, before the clofe of Elizabeth’s 
Jong reign, a fort of paffive courage, which rendered them awful to 
her lefs refolute fucceffors. 

* © Phere was fomething worth notice in the confultation which 
was held in 1547 by the counfellors of the late king, concerning 
the form of the young Edward’s coronation. It had been ufual, 
they agreed, to fhew the new king to the people at the four corners 
of the ftage, and to demand the confent of thofe there aflembled to 
his coronation. The ceremony was judged too tedious for the ten- 
der years of Edward to fupport, and, in confequence, fome parts 
were feft out, and the terms ufed at the prefentation of the king tg 


his people, left to the'difcretion of the primate. 
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$ ® The'defpotifm of Henry VITI. which, though odious, had vi= 
gor and enterprife, was fucceeded by a kind of nervelefs ariftocracy. 
.A few potent noblemen, throughout the reign of Edward, ftruggled 
for power and profit, and left the people to be plundered and ru- 
ined by bribed: fenators and iniquitous judges. Edwatd undoubt- 
‘edly had good difpofitions; but, except the fpirited Latimer, who 
attempted by his plain bur fatirical. difcourfes to open his eyes, he 
feemed hardly to have a fingle perfon about*him who was not a 
party in fupporting the wretched fy{tenyof corruption then pre- 
vailing. The mildnefs of Cranmer rendered his advice ineffectual ; 
and Somerfet, though not a bad man, was notorioufly greedy, and 
was governed by his wife, the vaineft of women. 

* Great attention was paid by thofe. who governed to maintain 
the fupremacy of the crown in every point. . Every perfon in office 
was made to refign his commiffion, and provide himfelf witha new 
‘one-in the name of the young king. Even the bifhops were ‘not 
exempted from this ordinance ; nor were thefe new powers granted 
.without a fpecial note that they were held only during the king's 
pleafure; nor without a pofitive averment, that all manner of au- 
thority, whether civil or military, is derived from the crown. 

* Little can be faid for the ftate of the Englifh, during’ the reign 
of Edward VI. as to their fecurity in perfon or property. Somer- 
fet, the protector, fetting afide his unbounded depredations on the 
church, for which, perhaps, his hatred to popery furnithed*to his 
teady canfcience fome plaufible extenuation, was an honeft pious 
man, He faw the depraved ftate of the adminiftration of civil juf- 
tice; but, having neither refolution nor capacity to reform the 
‘courts, he attempted a meafure which, though perfeély well in- 
tended, was illegal, and haftened- his downfall. He ereéted in his 
yown ‘palace a ‘court of requefts,’ to which the injured fuitors, or 
the diftreffed poor, unable to pay counfel, might apply for redrefs. 

‘ The corruption of the judges, although it was connived at by 
-the great, or paffed by as incurable, could not efcape the piercing 
‘eye of the .good Hugh Latimer, who, having been appointed 
preacher to the king, could make his counfel be heard where, es de 
‘redrefs could be had. 

‘There is no point which this honeft preacher preffed more 
clofely on the young monarch, and on Somerfet, than the neceflity 
of reforming the conduct of his profligate magiftracy : “ I muitde- 
fire,” fays he, “ my lord proteétor’s grace to hear me in this mat- 
ter, and likewife, that your grace would hear poor men’s fuits your- 
felf ; put them to no other to be heard ; let them not be delayed. 
The faying is now, that * Money is heard every where ;* if a man 
be rich there fhall foon be an end of his matters. Others are fain 
to go home with tears for any help they can have from any judge’ s 
hand. Hear aien’s fuits yourfelf, 1 require you in God’s behalf! 
and put them not in the hearing of thofe velvet coats and up-tkips ; 
now a man can-{carce know them from the ancient knights of the 
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county.” He proceeds: ‘* And you, proud judges, hearken. what 
God fays in his holy book: * Hear, the poor,” he fays, ‘as well as 
the rich!’ Mark that fentence, thou proud judge! The devil will 
bring this fentence at the day of doom. Hell will be full of fuch 
proud judges.” : 

“ Now-a-days,” fays he in another place, the judges are afraid 
to hear a poor man againft the rich; they will either pronounce 
againft him, or drive the fuit fo that he fhall not be able to go 


through with it. But the greateft man in the realm cannot hurt the . 


judge: fo much as a poor widow, fuch a fhrewd turn the can do 
him,” He then relates the tale of a judge who was. fkinned for 
taking bribes, and his fkin nailed to a chair for future judges to fit 
in; and adds, with bitternefs, “Surely it was a goodly fign, the 
fign of a judge’s fkin. _I pray God we may once have the fign of 
the fkin in England!” 

¢ Again he advances with fpirit: “ The magiftrates thew favor 
to fome, and will not fuffer them to be rooted out or put to fhame: 
¢ Oh! he is fuch a one’s fervant, we may not meddle with him, 
Oh ! he is a gentleman, we may not put him to fhame.” 

¢ Again, “ If there be a judgment between a poor man and a great 
man, what! muft there be a corruption of juftice? ‘Oh! he is 


a great man, I dare not difpleafe him.’ Fie upon thee! Art thou 


a judge, and wilt be afraid to give right judgment? Fear him not, be 
he evér fo great a man, but uprightly do true juftice,” 
* If one point, at leaft, the rough fatire of Latimer was fuccefs- 


fally employéd. He inveighed bitterly againft-thofe who bought 


ex fold offices under the king. “Oh that your grace,” faid the 
nervous preacher, * would feck through your realm for men meet 
for offices, yea, and give them -liberally for their pains, rather than 
that they fhould give money for them; you fhould feek out wife 
men, and men of activity, that have ftomach to do their bufinefs, 
not milk-fops, nor white-livered knights, but fearers. of God ;- for 
he that feareth God will be no briber,” It was. probably in confe~ 
quence of this that a very ftrict ordinance was made in parliament 
againft the felling of any office which might be connected with the 
adminiftration or execution of juftice. Except this aét, no noticc 


‘appears to have been taken of the {pirited orator’s reproofs; but it 


fpeaks in favor of one of the worft-principled courts which hiftory 
ean produce, that fo bold and farcaftic a monitor was not driver 
from his pulpit, and purfued by minifierial vengeance.’ Pp. 335. 


We thall now offer fome mifcellaneous remarks on paffages 
that ftruck us during the perufal of the volume. 

Mr. Andrews often finks into the colloquial ftyle, as in p. 2, 
¢ if he could bring the combat to bear’—p. 4. ‘a fine train of 


artillery,’ &c. 


The death of Henry VIII. (p. 3.) could not haften that of 
Francis I, who died ot the venereal difeafe. 
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~ "The fuppofed character of Edward VI. by Erafinus, p. 1 
muft be a chronological error. To note 19, p. 15, i enighe 
Have been added, that the blood of beheaded criminals was 
efteemed a cure for certain difeafes. . © Sent 

The letter from Mary to Elizabeth, p. 41, is confidered by 
the beft judges as a forgery, contrived by the enemies of Mary 
td thicentts the Englifh queen, 

*« Befides her deliverance from the Spanith invafion, Eng- 
land had another frill more important event in 1588, the dece 
of the earl of Leicefter,’ p. 84. Not to mention the aukward 
meéanhefs of thé phrafeology, in what {cale does Mr. Andrews 
weigh éveits ? 
at the Gowrie confpiracy, p. 115, arofe from intri 
of Anne of Denmark, was an idea publithed in the brief ac- 
count of hér, given in the ‘ Portraits of illuftrious Perfons of 
Scotland,’ a year before the publication of Mr. Andrews’ book. 
The foutce ought to have been mentioned. 3 

Theftanzas written by Mary of Scotland, p. 159, on the 
death of Francis II. were intended for the general eye, and were 
probably corre&ted. by fome eminent French poet ‘of the time. 
No argument therefore arifes from them againft the authenti- 
city of the fonnéts to Bothwell, written by a miftrefs to a 
lover on the fpur of the occafion, and in the ftricteft privacy. 
Are ever the works of a profeffed poet all equally worthy of 

raife. hated 

: The perfons who fuifered in the reign of Mary of England 
for the proteftant faith, are computed at fixty-feven in 155. 
eighty-five in 1556, feventy-nine in 1557, and thirty-nine in 
1558. During her reign two hundred and feventy, or {ac- 
cording. to fome accounts) two hundred and eighty-four, 
fotnied the whole number. In modern times we compute po- 
litical martyrs, ariftocrats, or democrats, by thoufands. 

The injunctions of queen Elizabeth, .at the commencement 
of her reign, p. 273, are very rémote from modern praétice,s 
She arohibited the ule of terms of reproach, fuch as ‘heretic, 
papift,’ 8c. Her reign was in confequence diftinguithed 
by its freedom from internal commotions. The example is 
worthy of the imitation of modern legiflators, | 

We applaud the Jiberal {pirit difplayed by Mr, Andrews 
throughout his work, particularly in delineating the chara¢ter 
and conduét of the puritans. It is highly probable, that, if 
Elizabeth had made fome conceffion’ to that formidable party, 
the civil war under Charlés I, would have been ty 
but to concede feafonably and firnily is the greateft effort of 
political fkill. - 

The eftablifhment of the high-commiffion court, ot fara 
chumber, in 1584 (p. 296); and the reftriction of printing by 
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that court, in the fgllowing year, to London and the two uni- 
verfities, are’ flriking fpecimens of Tudoric tyranny. 3 
*Fox’s Martyrology, p.. 324, was originally publithed in, 
Ratin; at Bafil, in 1558. ‘This is the edition ufed by Knox in. 
his, Hiftory ; and the objection fated by Mr. Andrews has 
been exploded. : 
<If-our author be exact in ‘his references, p. 352, it would. 
appear that fome attention .was paid to the poor before the’ 
diffolution of monafteries. But he ftrains the matter whenhe. 
infers that the a& (22 H. VIII. c. 12.) ordering the vagrant 
poor to be fent to their parifhes, implies poor-rates. hey. 
were only fent back, that they might be forced-to labour for 
themfelves, and for their relatives, or families, left behind when 
they emigrated. we eee 3 . nh 
~The note, p. 370, is mifprinted. One might be led to fup- 
pofe that Hippocrates had written on the art of curing gun-, 
fhot woitids : “it fhould ftand thus—‘ 5. A difcourfe of human. 
nature, tranflated, &¢.” _ . it 
"It is idle, p. 378, to repeat Lloyd’s abufe of Polydore Virgil. 
The latter rejéfted the Welch fabulous hiftory of England, 
and did ‘right. Lloyd was a Welchman, and was angry. 
The’ account of learning and learned men fwarms with fo" 
many exploded errors, that we give it up indefpair. — ~ 
~ We believe that there is a miftake in natural hiftory, p. 416 ; 
the author feeming t6 confound the currant, of {mall grape of 
Zante, vitis, with.our garden currant. ‘The latter grows wild’ 
in fome patts of England ; while the vitis.of Zante would fe-, 
ire a gréen-houfe. , Strange errata are found in the import-, 
it centurial figures; as in p. 422, where 1698 is, put for 
598, &c. | 
* The title of Prince of Wales, given to Henry duke of. 
Rothfay in 1594, we fufpeét to be an error of fome late. 
tranfcriber, : | : ; 
" Spitibergen, p. 468, is not Greenland, but a feparate and di-. 
ftant ifland. ~Glafgow, p. 481, is on the weft not the eaft of 
Scotland. Leake, p. 488, is not a recent writer on coins: 
Mr. Andrews often falls into old miftakes from want of {kill 
itt modern bibliography. The metaphor drawn from child- 
birth, p..504,.is new, becaufe no polifhed writer would have 
ufed it.° The W, p. 507, was common in the Scotch ortho- 
graphy: the book referred to was printed with French types, 
in which there was no W. , 
* Ffom a poem of Warner, p. 512, it would feem that wig, 
in Elizabeth’s time, fignified weak cider. ) 
‘There is a miftake, p. 518, concerning the portrait of bifhop 
Gardiner. The common print is that of bifhop Horne; the 
real portrait of Gardiner, lately éngrayen, has no beard. The, 
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puritans affected. beards.—We dlaubt whether the poem which 
mentions fclt-Aats, p. 519, was the production of Lydgate. ~ 
- Currus, p- §27, is tranflated a coach / If fo, Achilles had his 
coach... la 1327 it implied a cart; and the bilhop’s paiuted 
currus was a pleafure-cart. Coaches and chariots have /prings, 
and are quite different from the currus, Ok a 

Upon.the whole, though the prefent work afpires not te 
the refearch, arrangement, or dignity of hiftory, it exhibits an 
amuiing picture of the, peridd menuoned in’ its title ; and, as 
fuch, we.recommend it to the general reader. Wie 2 


— 





Coloured Figures‘of Marine Plants found on the Southern Coaft 
of ‘England, itluftrated with Deferiptions and. Obfervations, 
“accompanied with aFigure of the Arabis Siriéia from St. Vin- 
' cent’s Rock, -to which ts prefixed'aniInquiry into the Mode o 
Propagation peculiar ‘to Sea Plants, by Thomas Velley, Efq. 


“D.C. L. Fellow of the Linnean Society, Se, Folio. . vOs. 


Boards. White. 


' "THIS elegant work, which is publifhed’both in Latin and 
Englith, contains coloured plates of the facts veficulofus, ca- 
niculatus, ferratus andconcatenatus of the Syftema Natura’; 
the fucus obtufus atid purpurafcens of Hudion’s fecond edi- 
tion ;’ the fucus fatlipiatus of Gmelin’s Hiftoria Fucorum, ana 
the conferva fucicola, a new’ parafitic plant, growing on the 
fucus veficulofus or nodofus. pete ge ee 4 
' Ta the introduction are fome judicious remarks on a fubjeét 
little known, the mode of propagation of fea plants. Analogy 
alone has fupported the ufual fy{tem of vegetable propagation ; 
for the obfervations of Reaumur have not*been confirmed by 
fubfequent obfervers. Bafter and Gmelin have addedonly a 
few, and chiefly géneral, remarks on the fubjeét. *~ By’ the 
great link between the major part of the vegerable fyftem and 
the marine plants, viz. the vegetables of freth water, iio fatis- 
faCtory illuftration is offered; for thefe raife their heads, when 
in flower, and the impregnation takes place inthe air.’ Ma* 
Tine plants, in‘a reftlefs ‘ocean, confined by an‘ attachment to 
rocks, cannot, enjoy. this advantage. ‘The roots or rather the 
attached fibres of the latter, differ confiderably from the cor- 
refponding organs of other vegetables : from’ thefé no nourifh= 
pent is drawn, burt the whole of the fupply is derived from 
the furfacé of thé leaf; and, though naturalifts may refer the 
fuci, in this refpeét, to the* ftapelte~of the defert, we ‘have 
found reafon to diftruft: the analogy, and ‘to fappofe that the 
latter, like other vegetabled; draw their nourifhment ftom the 
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root only. One reafon for this opinion is that the fuci, whet 
withered, will recover their former frefhnefs by moift air of 
by immerfion in water, though the ftapeliz and their congeneres 
of this eye the houfe-leeks, never experience, by the fame 


means, a fimilar reftoration. 
Reaumur imagined that he had difcovered in the f. veficus 


lofus and f. ferratus both flowers and feeds ; the former indif- 
criminately occupying the furface of the frons, He defcribes 
each flower as a tuft of extremely minute threads or filaments, 
about a line (,’, of an inch) in length, but admits that he could 
never difcover the ftigmata, He thinks, however, that the 
latter fell off when the flower expanded, and that thofe at the 
extremity only contributed to the production of feeds. In fome 
others, he faw veficles which he confidered as capfules ; but, 
in thefe, there were no filaments. Such inconfiftencies arofe, 
in his opinion, from his non-obfervance of the moft favourable 
moment of floweting. They have furnifhed Bafter and Gme- 
lin. with ftrong. objeGtions to the whole dotrine ; and-a more 
ftriking difficulty is, that thefe filaments are remarked without 
any alteration from the earlieft period of the plant’s vifible ex- 
iftence to the laft:moment of its decay, and are more probably 
the radicles from which it derives nourifhment than the organs 
by whith it is reproduced. De ae eyed 4 
_ We cannot, however, agree with major Velley, in fups 
poling that nature may:have recourfe to.* a fimple, fall. off 
cient mode of propagation independent of any external accef- 
forial aid, and totally different from the principle on which the 
fexual. fyftem is founded.’ There‘are certainly fome inftances, 
in the animal kingdom, of reproduction from tubércles or 
joints, as well as among vegetable tribes, viz. in the conferva 
aad other jointed or fucculent plants. Yet thefe do not fu- 
perfede the ufual method. Some gerania, aloes,. ficoids, &c, 
which are propagated from a leaf either artificially planted or 
even drepping from the parent plant, refemble the tenia whofe 
joints or whofe veficles are feparated and form a perfect ani« 
mal: yet each is alfo propagated in the ordifary way from an 
egg or feed ; and we need not, without neceffity, have recourfe 
to fuch indifcriminate arbitrary methods of cutting’ the knot 
which we may be able to untie. | 

. That’ many of the more perfect fuci ate furnifhed with 
feeds, Gertner and our author admit; but the former is ins 
clined to fuppofe that, in many fpecies of faci, the propagation 
is effected by the feparation of {mall lateral filaments which 
fwell fo as to form globules. Thefe'can. be only what have 
been ftyled, in polypi, 8c. the germs of buds, and, by, Bon- 
net, the boutons. ‘They do not preclude, however, the opee 
ration of feeds in the reproduction of the vegetable. Even it 
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the conferva corallinoides, which Gertner has brought for- 
ward to illuftrate his hypothefis, dark clufters or protuberances 
{urrounding the joints are obfervable, which are not deftroyed 
by preffure between paper like the other apparently folid parts 
of the conferva, by a difcharge of fluid. Thefe parts confe- 
quently appear to be of a different ftruéture and organifa- 
tion. : 

Since the publication: of major Velley’s work, fome addi. 
tions have been made to our knowledge of this fubject; and 
we fhall make no apology for fubjoining an extra&t from the 
bulletin of a refpe€table fociety on the continent. If not very 
interefting, it will not be tedious. . 

‘ With refpect to the fructification of the fucus, Reaumur 

has defcribed it in the Memoirs of the Academy for 1711. Ie 
is well known that, in the f. ferratus, it confifts in a veficle 
(une gouffe) which terminates the leaf. ‘This veficle, or hufky 
is filled with a vifcous fluid, in which are globules called by 
Reaumur capfules. Between thefe capfules, Mefs. Brogniart 
and Decandolle have difcovered tranfparent and numerouily 
jointed veffels, mixed with fome which refemble thofe of the 
leaf. Thefe capfules, examined with a microfcope, have the 
form of the {hell of the chefnut, ftuck with points and hollow 
within. Zhey are compofed of evoid globules, in which other 
Edobules fwim, and conical points, in which are fecondary glo- 
bules. , 

We perceive, in this defcription, an apparatus for the re- 
production of the plant, by the ordinary fexual method; and no 
external marks of bloffom are requilite, fince they are deficient 
in fome of the moft perfect vegetables, and in many of the 
cryptogamous clafs, of which the propagation by feed is un- 
difputed. The fuci are alfo obfervable in a very perfe& ftate, 
when very minute; and there is every reafon to fuppofe that, 
though they may be,propagated by germs, they are more fre- 
quently-produced from‘feed. They are found to afford a very 
large proportion of oxygen, little contaminated by carbonic 

acid gas, and are probabiy defigned to render the fea a fit ha- 
bitation for animals, fince it is now well known that fffh and 
he greater number of infeéts die in water or air, in which no 

tygen is.contained. ‘The cells of the fucus veficulofus con- 

;,atmofpheric air: when it has remained in the air one 
abe fhe proportion of oxygen is greatly diminifhed, probably- 

| The by the plant. 

and the {cMpuons given in this volume are very accurate ; 
which a ses are clear and elegant. The arabis ftricta, of 
defcribed prefentation is added, is a fcarce Britifh plant, not 

Carr p, inneas, found on St. Vincent’s Rock. 

‘NEY Vou. XXVI. Fune, 1799. O 
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Canterbury. Tales. Volume the Third. By Sophia and Har- 
riet Lee. 8vo. 7s, Boards. Robinfons. 1799. 


THE. firft and fecond volumes of this work have been 

already noticed*, . In thefe, five of the travellers told their 
tales: the narratives of the two remaining perfons occupy the 
third volume, and complete the work. 
_ The Officer’s Tale is the produ€tion of mifs Harriet Lee, 
the authorefs of the firft volume. The hero of the ftory is 
firft, defcribed as a child allured by the promife of a watch 
and a horfe to go lefs reluctantly to fchool. His maid Mary 
dwells much upon the watch and the horfe to comfort him, 
and promifes him that he fhall return at Chriftmas. 


‘ Chriftmas is come and paft, Mary, but William does not go 
home !- on the contrary he hears little, or nothing, from thence. 
Overwhelmed by a calamity of which he was an unconfcious 
fharer, the lofs of the little Emma, his fifter, whom a fever fud- 
denly carried off, both father and mother feem to have forgotten 
they had a fon. The former has indeed once, or twice, printed 
hima letter; and the latter has fent him cakes, and fweetmeats, 
and playthings; and he has a pretty horfe to ride, and goes into 
the parlour, and runs about the garden as much as he likes : but the 
garden and the parlour are not his home ; and his little heart fome- 
times {wells with an infantine prefentiment of approaching for- 
row. Alas! it fell. upon him in its moft- grievous form; for 
what fhall fupply the place of a mother? William loft his, ere the 
glofs was faded from the {fables he wore for his fifter. The news, 
communicated with a tendernefs that mother herfelf could fcarcely 
have exceeded, yet burft like a clap of thunder. To him all the 
little wants and pleafures of babyhood had been hitherto comprif- 
ed in that. fweet and endearing name he firft had learnt to lifp. 
Of all his yet unformed, and floating ideas, his pretty mamma had 
been the central point. On her bofom he had often refted his 
fick head ; to her bofom, in all his little forrows, had confided his 
fick heart. Sacred tie! inviolable cement ! whofe affecting influs 
ence, if ‘duly cherifhed, confecrates affection by the moft holy a 
moft pure of unions! “ Poor mamma! poor Emma!” w 
William repeat at intervals, long after he had loft them ;  D” ; 
grave;”’would he then add, though in other terms, * I und/. to! 
not the meaning of the words !”—Ah, William, thou ata 5 
learn what years may -roll over thy head, and leave th‘ ~" 
my fterv !’ op. 10. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Cavendifh departs fort®4ia» 
leaves William to the care of his friend fir Arthé Montague 


—, 


and 








‘* See our XXUId. Vol. p. 170, and XXIId, p: 245 New Arr, 
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Sir Arthur, during the life-time of his father, had found his 
affections fixed upon a dependent of the family. Could he 
make her his miftrefs? this at once appeared impoffible. 
‘ Should he marry her?” A decided negative was the anfwers 
¢ Then I have nothing for it but a campaign in America.’ 

In America fir Arthur is wounded and captured PY the 
favages. One whom he had affifted preferves his life and 
aids him in his efcape: he does: more ; for he cures him of 
the prejudices of the world. 


“© T fhall fee my country then again,” faid the young Englifh- 
man, fixing his eyes, though their fenfe was loft in abftraction, 
upon the blue mountains that bounded the horizon, and the ex- 
tended “ contiguity of fhade” that intervened—“ Yet when re- 
turned to England, what am J to do there ?”-—This fentence was 
fo fhort that Wiffekaw believed he perfectly underftood it, and the 
anfwer was painted moft expreffively upon his face. Montague, 
fill loft in reverie, only fmiled at the fimplicity of the favage, and 
fhook his head. 

_ “ I am very rich,” faid he, after a paufe, “ and fhe has nos 
thing.” | 

“Ah ke bonheur!” exclaimed Wiffekaw in his uncouth dias 
lect. 

“ She is friendlefs, and I am the fon of a great chief,’ 

“ Ah ke bonheur!” again repeated the Indian, 

‘ Montague gently reprefented to him that he: had miftaken the 
word, which, it was evident, ought to have been malheur. 

“ No underftand,” faid Wifiekaw, very gravely ; then rolling 
his eyes with profound earneftnefs, as if to fum up all he could re- 
colle& of the preceding difcourfe ; “ white man,” he added, in 
broken French, “ love de woman to make happy. Stranger no 
care for her, he make friend :—fhe poor—he much glad—he make 
rich—he make de happy himfelf—Wiflekaw much glad too,” 

‘ Montague felt peevifh and embarraffed. It was, indeed, no 
eafy matter to defcend from the fublime theory of paffion and ge 
nefofity to thofe qualifying claufes which make praétice appear, 
in the cafe of the individual, often fo utterly improper. And 
though Wiffekaw had a very acute underftanding, and even fome 
idea of the power of the affections and the pleafure of obliging, 
yet thefe notions being fo crude as to attach themfelves almoft 
wholly to actions, inftead of words, Montague plunged deeper and 
deeper into the neceffary diftinétion between them, partly for the 
pleafure of developing his own fyftem, and partly for that of ‘en- 
lightening the favage, of whom he was fully refolved to make a 
profelyte. In this project he would moft probably have fucceed- 
ed, but for an accident that happened in the interim ; which was 
fimply that of his becoming a profelyte himfelf :—in other words, he 
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grew convinced that nothing in life could be fo.defirable as to live 
for mifs Fitzherbert.’ Pp. 44. , 


He efcapes, marries mifs Fitzherbert, and fucceeds to his 
father’s, title and fortune. William Cavendith, for reafons 
which have not been explained to him, is defired to drop the 
fiame of his family, and affume that of Montague. He alfo 
attaches himfelf to one who wants only fortune: but he 
writes to his father for his approbation of the connection ; 
and, while he expects an anfwer, his regiment is ordered to 
Gibraltar. The colonel of the regiment, after learning his 
family name, treats him with a ftrange coldnefs and referve. 
With his fon, however, Montague becomes intimate; and 
gen Mordaunt, who has no vice but gaming, infects his 
riend with that vice. He introduces him to his mother-in- 
law Mrs. Mordaunt. She was writing mufic when they en- 
tered. 

¢ The beauty of her lips, which, by an almoft imperceptible 
movement, feemed from time to time to form, in imagination, the 
notes marked by her fingers, particularly ftruck him; and evena 
foft and fleepy air which her long lathes, as they were caft down, 
gave to her countenance, added to it a charm totally diftin€& from 
that of any cther woman. While meditating how to break the 
filence, it was broken by young Mordaunt; who, fiightly kiffing 
the fair hand of the ftranger as he entered, with a kind inquiry af- 
ter her health, requefted permiflion to introduce Mr, Montague; 
announcing her at the fame time to the latter as Mrs. Mordaunt. 
Accuftomed as Montague had been to annex the ideas of arro- 
ance and affeétation to that name, it was with fome difficulty he 
concealed his furprife: nor was it leflened by the foft and eafy 
grace with which fhe faluted him. Ii the beauty of her perfon, 
however, and the polifh of her manners, he became immediately 
fenfible of that charm which had infured the partiality of all who 
approached her: yet her fpirits or her health feemed delicate, for 
fhe {poke little ; only at intervals raifing her eyes from her employ- 
ment, and rather taking through them her part in the converfa- 
tion; while Montague filently wondered how any face could be 
beautiful in which thofe eyes were veiled, and where his had been 
when he met her on the ftairs at her own hovfe: forgetful that 
fuch was then the embarraflment of his fituation, that Helen her- 
felf might probably have pafled him without his difcerning a fin- 
gle feature. 

¢ The dinner, to which he was invited to ftay, was very ele- 
gantly ferved, though the guefts were few; and the romantic 
beauty of the fpot, together with the converfation of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, which by an effort that feemed to coft her an exertion of 
fpirits, though not of underftanding, was fprightly and captivat- 
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ing, gave to common topics and charaéters a fingular charm, 
Clearer day-light, more open drefs, and a nearer examination, ne- 
verthelefs difcovered to Montague that the form he had admired, 
however lovely, was not altogether fo perfect as he had at firft be- 
lieved. Mrs. Mordaunt was paft the bloom of life ; and her comr- 
plexion, though delicate, evidently owed much to art : yet was fhe 
fo regularly and touchingly handfome, that neither the heart nor 
the eye could willingly acknowledge it wanted any charm the did 
not poffefs. As evening began to clofe they withdrew to the pa- 
vilion ; the air of which was now embalmed with the fcent of the 
orange flowers, and where Mrs. Mordaunt’s harp was placed. It 
was then fhe knew herfelf to be wholly irrefiftible, The exqui- 
fite line of beauty preferved in her features; her form, over which 
every garment was drapery, and of which every motion was grace ; 
her fine eyes thrown forward to heaven, as if mufic were rather 
infpiration than fcience ; with the correfponding pofitidn of her 
white arms, feen through the chords of her harp ; while her mouth, 
half open, emitted the moit languifhing founds ; all united to form 
an image of celeftial harmony and {weetnefs. 

‘ But this angel of the moment funk almoft as fuddenly from 
her vifionary excellence. Anxiety, anger, {pleen, every corrofive 
paffion attendant on one clherifhed and pernicious vice, in the 
courfe of a very few hours disfigured her features. Charles Mors 
daunt, in whom, as well as. in herfelf, an inveterate habit fo fu- 
perfeded every recollection that he neither felt nor weighed the 
lofles of his friend, continued to urge the fortunes of both toa 
deep and ruinous excefs: and when, after a chaos of hope,. fear, 
and difappointment, Montague quitted the fpot, it was with a 
gloomy prefentiment that if his profperity or peace were dear ta 
him he ought never to vifit it again. But he had at length touched 
the fated circle: he was within the fpell of the enchantrefs; and 
every better refolution melted before it. Mrs. Mordaunt, indepen 
dent of beauty, poffeffed manner, tafte, and cultivation, that paws 
erfully captivated all who had either: Montague, therefore; found 
himfelf as ill able to refift the pleafure of her fociety, as the influ- 
ence of her example: but it was a pleafure purchafed with diftinc- 
tion. Accidental gains and accumulated loffes foon infpired that 
defperate boldnefs which left him little more to lofe but honour. 
He loft to thofe who were not enriched by his ruin, not happier for 
his mifery : to one who, while plunging him in an abyfs whence 
No time probably could refcue him, only fatisfied the inportunate 
demands of a vacant mind, of an extravagant and ill-direéted fen- 
fibility. Such was Mrs, Mordaunt. Money fhe defpifed : cruel- 
ty fhe abhorred: but fhe had prefcribed to herfelf no duty, no 
tie, no rule in life; and thus wanting all that fhould have filled up 
hers, became a blooming and peftilential poifon in fociety. 

. * Sonething of that lovely and perfect creature fhe ought to have 
been, was, neverthelefs, by ftarts {till difcernible. Depreffion, even 
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fadnefs, a wild and wandering fenfibility, would at times announce 
that her heart wanted a refting-place: that, had fhe been capable 
of regulating that heart, it might well have commanded the feelings 
of every one around, It was then her mind appeared not to have 
** loft all its original brightnefs,” and gave fomewhat fo perfect and 
fo dazzling to her exterior, that fhe feemed hardly 


“€ Lefs than arch-angel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 
Of glory obfcured.” pr. 136. 


In this fociety Montague fquanders his remittances and 
lofes his own efteem. He quarrels with the colonel; and the 
timely interpofition of young Mordaunt prevents him from 
ftriking him, and afterwards, when he is put under arreft, 
from deftroying himfelf. Colonel: Mordaunt, however, with 
apparent liberality, advifes him to go to England and ex- 
change his commiffion. In a converfation eniuing with his 
friend, Montague learns that Mrs. Mordaunt is the divorced 
wife of Cavendith, and 4is mother! This difcovery, which 
fhe alfo makes, cofts her her life. Montague returns to Eng- 
land, to find his father in poffeffion of wealth and a title, to 
marry mifs Rochford and be happy. 

Henry, or the Clergyman’s Tale, was written by the au- 
thorefs of the Recefs. Mr. Pembroke, during a tour in 
Wales, refcues a boy who had fallen into the water. He 
had been defirous of adopting a child, to prefent as his own 
to his wife, and thus in fome degree counteract the family 
pride in which fhe was educating Julia, her only offspring. 
Henry, therefore, is taken to England, and educated as the 
natural child of Mr. Pembroke. An infult which he re- 
ceives on account of his fuppofed illegitimacy roufes his 
pride: he infifts upon going into the army, and determines 
never to return to Farleigh before he thall have ciftinguifhed 
himfelf. Arguments and entreaties are ufelefs. Henry en- 
ters the army as a volunteer to ferve under general Wolfe. 
In the engagement near Quebec, being dangeroufly wound- 
ed, he is faved by the very man whofe infult had driven him 
from Farleigh, and who is now the fuitor of Julia. The in- 
fult he had forgiven ; but from the fuitor of Julia he can en- 
dure‘no kindnefs ; for, thougH he believes himfelf to be the 
brother of Julia, mifs Lee writes, like Dryden, upon the fup- 
pofition that nature will prevail ! : 


‘ A thoufand times he bewailed the ineffeétive aim of the am- 
bufhed Indian ; which allowed him to furvive one wound, only to 
precipitate him to the grave by another not the lefs mortat becaufe 
unfeen. Vernon appeared to him the chofen favourite of heaven, 
fince thus permitted to crufh with obligation the wretch who firft 
through his means knew mifery, Well could he calcusice the 
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hopes this hitherto reje&ted lover would be entitled to cherifh ; for 
had he not in Julia’s eyes now fully extenuated his boyifh offence? 
Alas! might not even he himfelf be called, upon to ratify, ape 
prove, the lover’s claim, detail virtues he could not deny, amplify 
thofe kindneffes it was death to him to have received, «cho every 
plaudit of an admiring circle, and, finally, be obliged to witneds 
the union horrible to, his idea, but to which, it was impoilible he 
fhould object: for he, even he, felt that Vernon had deferved 
Julia.—While the unfpeakable forrow took thefe painful forms in 
the bofom of Henry, he would often in filent agony throw himfelf 
upon the ground, and tear the hair in handfuls from his head: 
giving Cary the dreadful apprehenfion that his intellects were fail- 
ing. A thoufand times did that friend entreat him to unfold the 
caufe of thefe horrible tranfports. A thoufand times did he claim 
a generous, an unlimited participation of this inexplicable an- 
guifh: but, alas! it was among the exquifite miferies of Henry 
that he could not difclofe them. This ftifled jealoufy foon dried 
up every. foft fluice of affection, and with corrofive power. eat 
into the very heart of the unrecovered youth—a deadly canker on 
the faireft fruit of humanity. His long fits of melancholy abftrace 
tion were now only broken by convulfive ftarts, and internal 
ftruggles ; which made his eyes fhoot fierce and furious glances on 
mere vacancy. But nature cannot long endure fuch fuffering 
without fhewing its effect ; and_thofe cheeks, on which health had 
promifed once more to fpread her roies, now daily became more 
and more hollow, and pallid, even to ghaftlinefs. Short fhivering 
fighs alone indicated that he. breathed, and the gloomy languor of 
his half clofed eyes fhewed how feldom they knew the renovating 
bleffing of.repofe. It grieved poor Cary to the heart to watch the 
daily defolation of fuch a fine creature; and to know that there 
muft be fome deep-feated caufe, both from the fuddennefs, and 
rapidity of his decline; yet he remitted not in his efforts to obtain 
the confidence he almoft dreaded. Devoured 2s Henry’s {pirits 
were by cruel recollections, and namelefs fears, he was yet open to 
the impreffions of fympathy : and conceiving fome confidence due 
to fuch unwearied kindnefs, he tried to miflead his anxious friend 
by a’ partial one. He ventured one day to difclofe the leaft of his 
griefs in the mortifying ftory of his obf{cure birth ; which left him 
through life at the mercy of the world, of rather the victim of its 
cruel prejudice : while he had neither acceptation in it, fortune, or 
thofe ties of affinity more dear than all. And caufes an evil 
light as this a grief fo mighty,” cried Cary, turning on him keenly 
eyes that ftruck through his foul a reverential fenfe of fuffering and 
of forrow he had never known before. “Oh world! thou maze 
of never ending wonder! thou wildernefs of {till fhooting calami- 
ty, how various, how complicated, how fanciful are thy woes !— 
This boy here, indulged almoft beyond his wifhes, holds himfelf 
licenfed to groan, and rend his hair only becaufe he wants thy 
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empty title to thofe bleflings he accepts or rejects at his pleafure ! 
—Ah! what then fhould I do?—might I not be fanétioned in 
ftill {catering thefe grey locks on the winds of heaven, and drench 
ing even yet the earth with the tears of thefe withered eyes, fo long 
only fountains of forrow, when I remember—” a deep convulfive 
figh fufpended fpeech in the veteran. 

‘ There is fomething fo impreffive in the grief of advanced life, 
when the fuffering mind foars to dignity, that thofe yet younger, ~ 
awed into filence, haftily gather back into their own unexperienc~ 
ed bofoms each little felfifh complaint, and almoft blufh to have 
ventured any, Henry felt this powerfully ; and, in turn, became 
the fupplicator for confidence, and unreferve. 

« Long, long, and many are the years,” fighed the agitated 
Cary, “ fince thefe lips were unfealed to mortal man; and why 
fhould they now be fo?—No, it is not poffible' for me to unfold 
my fate even to you-—yet let the impreffion of recollected mifery 
which thus fhakes me teach you, young man, no longer to magni- 
fy. thofe little prefent evils, that you may hereafter find to be but 
the lighteft links in the vaft chain of human calamity which en- 
circles the earth, and may one day enthrall each faculty of your 
foul.—It: is not what we have, but what we lofe:—you might 
have had all, all you wifh, and been at laft as very a wretch as FE 
am.—Fond parents,—lineal honours,—ample fortunes,—the wife I 
adored,— offspring no lefs lovely,—did heaven in lavifh bounty 
beftow on me; yet here I ftand impoverithed of all thefe bleffings, 
fingle in creation,—uninterefted in the fluctuating multitudes by 
whom 3 am furrounded,—uninterefting to them. Whether thefe 
bones fliall be inurned in the proud vault of my forefathers, or 
whiten on the plains of Canada, no one knows, no ore cares.— 
Yes! you, perhaps, would give them decent burial; and thefe 
faithful animals,” concluded he, pointing to the two beautiful fpa- 
niels affectionately couching at his feet, ** with an attachment\un- 
known to fophifticated man, would, perhaps, firetch themfelves in 
death on the grave of him who loved—who fed them.” P. 291. 


The narrative of Cary is deeply affecting, Sufficienily 
probable in all its circumftances, it infli€s a pain which only 
young nerves can find pleafurable. He has loft his -wife and 
child—and, as it appears, by the voluntary aét of the wife. 
After this, the canclufion is obvious: Henry is the lofi fon of 
the old man; and his former fifter becomes { wife. But the 


trite difcovery i is not tritely made. Cary returns with Henry 
to England—he thus defcribes his feelings on his arrival at 
Mr. Pembroke’s houfe, 


‘ The fervant who rode before us, paid all the charges; we 
therefore drove through the towns without heeding them ;_and I 
naturally fuppofed Farleigh, where I had been accuftomed to dix 
rect my letters, muft be the manfion to which we were thus eager- 
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ly pofting. I had funk into a-ftupor that had all the effec of 
fleep but its comfort, when the chaife flowly began to afcend this 
mountain, nor do I know how long it continued to do fo, as J 
was half roufed only by its ftopping. I faw Henry leap out, and 
happy, happy ftrangers fondly flew to claim him: while I, unnoe 
ticed by all, uninterefting to any one, prepared cautioufly to alight, 
—The grey dawn was now peeping ; and as I fet my foot upon 
the ftep of the chaife, I coldly raifed my eyes to—my father’s 
caftle! Had he arifen from the grave and ftood before me at the 
gate, hardly could I have felt more fenfibly the fhock !—my intel- 
leéts, my knees, my very life feemed to fail me !—I was in this 
ftate borne into the breakfaft-room, and, on reviving, found my- 
felf feated in that loft father’s well known gouty chair.—Too com- 
plicated were my feelings to admit of defcription.—The pangs of 
filial love—the confcioufnefs of being an alien—the conviction 
that the honours of my family were no more—when the manfion 
was tenanted, and I, I myfelf was become a ftranger in the houfe 
{ was born in !—an accumulation of diftraéting feelings almoft 
made a maniac of me.’ P. $13. 


The old man conceals himfelf from all who once knew 
him, and haunts in fecret the grave of Agnes and the pool 
where fhe perifhed. There it is his fortune to fave the life 
of Mr. Pembroke. The fall, however, occafions a dan- 
gerous illnefs, in which he reveals to Henry the uncertainty 
of his birth; and the mention of the place where he had 
found and preferved him, difcovers all. With this itory the 
Canterbury Tales conclude. They have amufed and inter, 
efted us ; and we are only diflatished that they are limited to 
three volumes. » 





The Environs of London: being an Hiftorical Account of the 
Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within Twelve Miles of that 
Capital: inter[perfed with Biographical Anecdotes, by the 
Rev. Daniel Lyfons, A. M. F. A. §. Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Orford. Vols. II. lI. and IV. 4:0. 
4/. 195s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 


IN a former article * we expreffed our favourable opinien 
of this work, which to the laft maintains its excellent cha- 
racter. To complete our account, we fhall prefent our 
readers with a few extracts from the remaining volumes, 
which, while they may furnifh no inelegant amufement, may 
alfo fupply materials for private judgement refpecting the ge- 
neral merits of the publication. 

In the defcription of the parifh of Chelfea occur the follow- 
ing anecdotes of fir Thomas More. 





® Sec Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. VII. p. 393, and Vol, VIL p. &5. 
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‘ The celebrated fir Thomas Move purchafed an eftate at Chel- 
fea, anddettled his family there about the year 1520. His houfe 
was fit@ated near the water-fide, and, as Erafmus defcribes it, was 
* neither mean nor fubjeét to envy, yet magnificent enough.” He 
added to its conveniencies by building at the end of his garden a 
library and a chapel, where he pafled “much of his time in retire. 
ment and devotion. To give general anecdotes of a man fo well 
known as fir Thomas More, would be fuperfluous ; I fhail confine 
myfelf therefore to fuch as are connected with his refidence at 
Chelfea. The capricious monarch, to whoin he owed his rife and 
fall, frequently vilited him at this place with the utmoft familiarity, 
and would fometimes dine with him uninvited. Erafmus’s defcrip- 
tion of the manner of fir Thomas More’s living with his family at 


Chelfea, exhibits a fine pi€ture of domeftic happi nefs: “ There he _ 


converfeth (fays he) with his wife, his fon, his daughter-in-law, his 
three daughters and their hufbands, with eleven grand-children. 
There is not any man living fo affectionate to his children as he; 
and he loveth his old wife as well as if fhe was a young maid. 
When we are told that this wife was not only inclining to old age, 
but of a nature fomewhat harfh, and very worldly, or as his great 
grandfon More fays, “ of good years ; of no good favour nor com. 
plexion, nor very rich; her difpofition very near and worldly,” we 
muft allow him great merit for his affectionate behaviour towards 
her; nor fhould we omit to commend the means he made ufe of to 
foften the morofenefs of her difpofition: “ he perfuaded her (it 
feems) to play upon the lute, viol, and fome other inftruments, 
every day performing thereon her tafk ; and fo with the like gen- 
tlenefs he ordered his family.”—‘“ Such is the excellence of his 
temper, (continues Erafmus,) that whatfoever happeneth that could 
not be helped, he loveth it as if nothing could have happened more 
happily. You would fay there was in that place Plato’s academy ; 
but [do his houfe an injury in comparing it to Plato’s academy, 
where there were only difputations of numbers and geometrical 
figures, and. fometimes of moral virtues. I fhould rather call his 
houfe a {chool, or univerfity of chriftian religion; for though there 
is none thereiy but readeth or ftudieth the liberal {ciences, their fpe- 
cial care is piety and virtue: there is no quarreling, or intemperate 
words heard; none feen idle; that worthy gentieman doth not go- 
vern with proud and lofty words, but with well-timed and courteous 
benevolence ; every body performeth his duty, yet is there always 
alacrity ; neither is fober mirth any thing wanting.” 

¢ Sir Thomas More was a great benefa¢tor to the church. of 
Chelfea, conftantly, attended divine fervice there, and frequently 
affifted at its celebration. The duke of Norfolk coming one day to 
dine with him whilft he was chancellor, found him at church, wear- 
ing a furplice, and finging with the quire [choir]; “ God’s body, my 
lord chancellor,” faid the duke as they returned to his houfe, “* what 
a parifh clerk! a parifh clerk! you difhonour the king and his 
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office.” Nay, faid fir Thomas, you may not think your mafter 
and mine will be offended with me for ferving God, his mafter, or 
thereby count his office difhonoured.” 4 

¢ The morning after he had refigned the great feal, he went to 
Chelfea church with his lady and family, where, during divine fer- 
vice, he fat as ufual in the quire, wearing a furplice; and becaufe it 
had been a cuftom after mafs was done, for one of his gentlemen to 


go to his lady’s pew, and fay, ‘¢ My lord is gone before;”’ he came © 


now himfelf, and making a low bow, faid, “* Madam, my lord is 
gone.” She thinking it to be no more'than his ufual humour, took 
no notice of it; but in the way home, to her great mortification, 
he unriddled the jeft, by acquainting her with what he had done the 
preceding day. 

¢ Holbein, who came to England in 1526, was firft patronized 
by fir Thomas More, and during the {pace of three years lived in 
his houfe at Chelfea, where he was employed in drawing the pore 
traits of his patron and his friends. Among the numerous works 
attributed to this celebrated mafter, none perhaps are more noted 
than the groups of fir Thomas More’s family ; but very good rea- 
fons have been afligned for fuppofing, that though the heads were 
fketched by Holbein, the pictures were finifhed by an inferior 
artift. 

¢ Among other inftances of fir Thomas More’s benevolent dif- 
pofition, we are told, that he hired a houfe at Chelfea for the recep- 
tion of ayed people, who were fupported by his bounty, and that it 
was the province of his amiable daughter Margaret to fee that all 
their wants were duly relieved. ‘This great man was beheaded in 
1535, for refufing to take the oath which acknowledged the king’s 
fupremacy. It may be thought worthy of notice, perhaps, that the 
morning he was fummoned to repair to Lambeth for the purpofe of 
taking that oath, he went to his parifh church, attended mafs, and 
received the facrament; after which, ftepping into his barge, he bid 
a laft adieu to the favourite {cenes of his retirement, and refigned 
himfelf to the fate he faw approaching.” Vol. ii. P. 79. 


From a fubfequent page it appears that doubts had arifen 
with regard to the real fituation of this manfion, which Mr. Ly- 
fons {hows to have been ¢ at the north end of Beaufort-Row, 
extending weftward, at the diftance of about one hundred 
yards from the water-fide,’ 

Of Hyde Park, in the fame parifh, we fhall fele€&t Mr. Ly- 
fons’ account, that our readers may judge of his refearch and 
accuracy. 


‘ Adjoining to Knightfbridge were two other ancient manors, 
called Neyte and Hyde, both belonging to the church of Wefl- 
minfter gill the reign of Henry VIII. when they became the pro- 
perty of the crown, having been given, together with the advowfon 
of Chelfea, in exchange for.the priory of Hurley in Berkfhire., The 
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‘ The celebrated fir Thomas More purchafed an eftate at Chel- 
fea, and.dettled his family there about the year 1520. His houfe 
was fit@ated near the water-fide, and, as Erafmus defcribes it, was 
* neither mean nor fubjeé&t to envy, yet magnificent enough.” He 
added to its conveniencies by building at the end of his garden a 
library and a chapel, where he pafled much of his time in retire. 
ment and devotion. To give general anecdotes of a man fo well 
known as fir Thomas More, would be fuperfluous ; I fhall confine 
myfelf therefore to fuch as are connected with his refidence at 
Chelfea. The capricious monarch, to whoin he owed his rife and 
fall, frequently vifited him at this place with the utmoft familiarity, 
and would fometimes dine with him uninvited. Erafmus’s defcrip- 
tion of the manner of fir Thomas More’s living with his family at 
Chelfea, exhibits a fine picture of domettic happi nefs: “ There he ~ 
converfeth (fays he) with his wife, his fon, his daughter-in-law, his 
three’ daughters and their hufbands, with eleven grand-children. 
There is not any man living fo affectionate to his children as he; 
and he loveth his old wife as well as if fhe was a young maid. 
When we are told that this wife was not only inclining to old age, 
but of a nature fomewhat harfh, and very worldly, or as his great 
grandfon More fays, “ of good years ; of no good favour nor com. 

lexion, nor very rich; her difpofition very near and worldly,” we 
muft allow him great merit for his affectionate behaviour towards 
her; nor fhould we omit to commend the means he made ufe of to 
foften the morofenefs of her difpofition: “ he perfuaded her (it 
feems) to play upon the lute, viol, and fome other inftruments, 
every day performing thereon her tafk ; and fo with the like gen- 
tlenefs he ordered his family.”—‘“ Such is the excellence of his 
temper, (continues Erafmus,) that whatfoever happeneth that could 
not be helped, he loveth it as if nothing could have happened moreé 
happily. You would fay there was in that place Plato’s academy ; 
but [ do his houfe an injury in comparing it to Plato’s academy, 
where there were only difputations of numbers and geometrical 
figures, and. fometimes of moral virtues. I fhould rather call his 
houfe a {chool, or univerfity of chriftian religion; for though there 
is none thereip but readeth or ftudieth the liberal fciences, their fpe- 
cial care is piety and virtue: there is no quarreling, or intemperate 
words heard; none feen idle; that worthy gentieman doth not go- 
vern with proud and lofty words, but with well-timed and courteous 
benevolence ; every body performeth his duty, yet is there always 
alacrity ; neither is fober mirth any thing wanting.” 

¢ Sir Thomas More was a great benefa¢tor to the church. of 
Chelfea, conftantly, attended divine fervice there, and frequently 
affifted at its celebration. The duke of Norfolk coming one day to 
dine with him whilft he was chancellor, found him at church, wear- 
ing a furplice, and finging with the quire [choir]; “ God’s body, my 
lord chancellor,” faid the duke as they returned to his houfe, ‘ what 
a parifh clerk! a parifh clerk! you difhonour the king and his 
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office.” Nay, faid fir Thomas, you may not think your mafter 
and mine will be offended with me for ferving God, his — or 
thereby count his office difhonoured.” 

¢ The morning after he had refigned the great feal, he went to 
Chelfea church with his lady and family, w here, during divine fer- 
vice, he fat as ufual in the quire, wearing a furplice ; and becaufe it 
had been a cuftom after mafs was done, for one of his gentlemen to 
go to his lady’s pew, and fay, * My lord is gone before;”” he came 
now himfelf, and making a low bow, faid, ** Madam, my lord is 
gone.” She thinking it to be no more'than his ufual humour, took 
no notice of it; but in the way home, to her great mortification, 
he unriddled the jeft, by acquainting her with what he had done the 
preceding day. 

¢ Holbein, who came to England in 1526, was firft patronized 
by fir Thomas More, and during the {pace of three years lived in 
his houfe at Chelfea, where he was employed in drawing the por- 
traits of his patron and his friends. Among the numerous works 
attributed to this celebrated mafter, none perhaps are more noted 
than the groups of fir Thomas More’s family ; but very good rea- 
fons have been afligned for fuppofing, that though the heads were 
fketched by Holbein, the pictures were finifhed by an inferior 
artift. 

‘ Among other inftances of fir Thomas More’s benevolent dif- 
pofition, we are told, that he hired a houfe at Chelfea for the recep- 
tion of ayed people, who were fupported by his bounty, and that it 
was the province of his amiable daughter Margaret to fee that all 
their wants were duly relieved. This great man was beheaded in 
1535, for refufing to take the oath which acknowledged the king’s 
fupremacy. It may be thought worthy of notice, perhaps, that the 
morning he was fummoned to repair to Lambeth for the purpofe of 
taking that oath, he went to his parifh church, attended mafs, and 
received the facrament; after which, ftepping into his barge, he bid 
a laft adieu to the favourite f{cenes of his retirement, and refigned 
himfelf to the fate he faw approaching.’ Vol. ii. P. 79. 


From a fubfequent page it appears that doubts had arifen 
with regard to the real fituation of this manfion, which Mr. Ly- 
fons {hows to have been ¢ at the north end of Beaufort-Row, 
extending weftward, at the diftance of about one hundred 
yards from the water-fide.’ 

Of Hyde Park, in the fame parifh, we fhall fele€&t Mr. Ly- 
fons’ account, that our readers may judge of his refearch and 
accuracy. 


‘ Adjoining to Knightfbridge were two other ancient manors, 
called Neyte and Hyde, both belonging to the church of Wefl- 
minfter gill the reign of Henry VIII. when they became the pro- 
perty of the crown, having been given, together with the advowfon 
of Chelfea, in exchange for the priory of Hurley in Berkthire,, The 
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fite of the manor of Hyde conftitutes, no doubt, Hyde-park, which 
adjoins to Knightfbridge on the north, lying between the two roads 
which lead to Hounflow and Uxbridge. Hyde-park was feized 
among the crown lands foon after the death of Charles I. and was 
excepted from fale, with fome other of the royal demefnes, by an 
ordinance of parliament anno 1649. Three vears afterwards, it was 
refolved that Hyde-park, with fome other lands, fhould be fold for 
ready money. It appears, by an aétual furvey taken in 1652, pre- 
vioufly to the fale, that the park then contained about 620 acres, 
valued at 8941. 13s. 8d. per annum ; the timber growing thereupon 
‘was valued at the fum of 477@I. 19s, 6d.; the deer at 300l.; the 
materials of a lodge at 1201.; and thofe of a building defigned for 
a banquetting-houfe, at 1251. 12s. The park was divided into lots, 
and being fold to feveral purchafers, produced the fum of 17,0681, 
6s. 8d. including the timber and the deer, After the reftoration, 
when the crown lands were refumed into the king’s hands, this park 
was replenifhed with deer, and furrounded witha brick wall, having 
before that time been fenced with pales. The park has been con- 
fiderably reduced in extent fince the furvey above-mentioned, partly 
by the building of dwelling-houfes, (between Hyde-park-corner and 


- Park-lane,) but principally by the making of Kenfington-gardens. 


Its prefent extent, according to a furvey taken in 1790, is 394 A. 
2R. 38 P. In the upper part of the park, adjoining to Kenfing- 
ton-gardens, are fome fine trees, and the fcenery is very pleafing, 
The large canal called the Serpentine-river (which has fo often 
proved fatal to adventurous fkaiters and defponding fuicides) was 
made about the year 1730, by order of queen Caroline ; the water 
is fupplied by a fimall {tream which rifes at Bayfwater, and falls into ° 
the Thames near Ranelagh, dividing the parifh of Chelfea from that 
of St. George, Hanover-fquare. 

* The following defcription of the diverfions of Hyde-park, 
about that time, will perhaps not be unacceptable: “ May 1, 1654. 
This day was more obferved by people going a maying than for 
divers years paft. Great refort to Hyde-park ; many hundreds of 
rich coaches, and gallants in attire; but moft fhameful powdered 
hair men, and painted {potted women: fome men plaid with a 
filver ball, and fome took other recreation; but his highnefs the lord 
protector went not thither, nor any of the lords of the council.” 
It was about this time that Cromwell met with an accident in Hydes 
park, which had nearly coft him his life. Taking the air there one 
day with fecretary Thurloe, in his own coach and fix, he chofe ta 
turn charioteer ; but the horfes proving ungovernable, he was 
thrown from the box, and in his fall difcharged one of his pocket 

iftols. . 
: ‘ A foreigner, who vifited England in 16§9, (writing to his friend 
in France,) fays, “ I did frequently accompany my lord N, into a 
field near the town, which they call Hyde park; the place not une 
pieafant,—and which they ufe as our courfe, but with nothing that 
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order, equipage, and {plendor ; being fuch an affembly of wretched 
jades and hackney-coaches,, as, next to a regiment of carmen, there 
is nothing approacheth the refemblance. This parke was, it feems, 
ufed by the late king and nobility for the frefhnefs of the air, 
and the goodly profpect ; but it is that which now (befides all other 
exercifes) they pay for here in England, though it be free for all the 
world befides; every coach and horfe which enters buying his 
mouthful, and permiffion of the publican who has purchafed it, for 
which the entrance is guarded with porters and long ftaves.”” Hyde- 
park ftill continues to be the favourite place for taking the air, and 
exhibiting fine coaches, fine horfes, and expert horfemanfhip. Here 
alfo the troops, which are quartered in and about the metrgpolis, are 
exercifed and frequently reviewed.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 181. 


Paffing many curious and interefting anecdotes, we fhall 
extract from the furvey of the parith of Hampftead the fol- 
lowing details concerning Belfize houfe. 


‘ Sir Roger le Brabazon, in the yeat 1317, gave an eftate in 
Hampftead, confifting of a meffuage and §7 acres of land, to Weft- 
minfter- Abbey, for the purpofe of founding a chantry atthe altar 
of St. John the evangelift, for the fouls of Edmund earl of Lancaf- 
ter, Blanch his wife, and the faid fir Roger. This eftate, which in 
ancient writings is called the manor of Belfes, was, in the year 
131g, afligned to Reginald de Hadham the prior, and his fucceffors, 
to be held by leafe under the convent. The manfion on this eftate, 
called formerly Belfeys, and afterwards Belfize-houfe, was the refi- 
dence of fir Armigal Waad, (clerk of the council to Henry VIIT, 
and Edward VI.) the firft Englifhman who made difcoveries in 
America. He died at Belfize, June 20, 1568, and was buriéd in 
the parifh-church at Hampftead. His fon fir William Waad was 
clerk of the council to queen Elizabeth, who employed him as 
her ambaflador to Spain. He was afterwards lieutenant of the 
tower. Sir William refided alfo at Belfize, and lies buried with his 
father at Hampftead. There was formerly a monument to the 
memory of fr Armigal in the church. Belfize was afterwards the 
feat of Thomas Lord Wotton, whofe eldeft daughter and co-heir 
married Henry Lord Stanhope, fon of the firft earl of Chefterfield. 
The eftate is held under the church of Wefiminfter by the prefent 
earl, on a leafe for three lives. Both the manfion-houfe and park have 
long heen in the occupation of under-tenants. In 1718, it was on 
leafe to Charles Povey, aman of a fcheming and {peculative turn, 
who, in a pamphlet called England's Inquifition, writtea in that 
year, and dated froin Belfize, inveighs bitterly again{t the whig mi- 
niftry, and claims the merit (among other fervices rendered to his 
country) of having refufed to let Belfize (anno 1712) to the duke 
D’Aumont, the French ambaflador, who had offered him tooo. 
for the ufe of it during his refidence in this kingdom, being induced 
fo to do by the conveniency of the chapel then newly erected upon 
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the premifes. Mr. Povey being determined, as he fays, that a ptd« 
teftant chapel fhould not be turned into a mdfs-houfe, refufed the 
offer, however advantageous, and afterwards made a tender of Bel- 
fize-houfe to the prince of Wales as an occafional retirement, but 
it was not accepted. In the year 1720, Belfize-houfe was opened 
as a place of public entertainment, by one Howell, who appears to 
have poffeffed a confiderable fhare of low humour, and to have been 
known by the name of the Welfh ambaffador. Mufic was provided, 
and various amufements for all hours of the day. It feems to have 
been a place of refort for perfons of all ranks, and if the fatire ina 
poem called “ Belfize-houfe” (printed anno 1722) be: not overs 
charged, it exceeded, in immorality and diffipation, any place of 
public entertainment which now exifis. Belfize continued open 
as late as.the year 1745, when foot-races were advertifed there.’ 


Vol. ii. P. 532. 


Of the eminent inhabitants of Hampftead, at different pe- 
riods, Mr. Lyfons thus {peaks : 


* ©Sir Henry Vane, a diftinguifhed character during the civil war, 
had a houfe at Hampftead, where he refided at the time of the re- 
fioration. . It is fuppofed to be that which is now the property of 
James Pilgrim, efq. and belonged to the celebrated Dr. Butler, 
bifhop of Durham. The bifhop lived there many years, and or- 
namented the windows with a confiderable quantity of ftained glafs, 
(confitting principally of fubjects from fcripture,) which ftill re- 
mains there. John Wylde, who had been lord chief baron of the 
exchequer during the civil war, and drew up the impeachment 
againil the bifhops, led a retired life at his houfe at Hampftead, and 
died there about nine years after the reftoration. Sir Jeffrey Palmer, 
attorney-general, and chief juftice of Chefter, (author of a book of 
reports,) died there May 5, 1670. Jofeph Keble, a lawyer of 
much eminence, who publithed reports and other profeffional 
works, had a houfe at North-end in this parifh. William Sherlock, 
the celebrated divine, (father of bifhop Sherlock, (died at Hamp- 
ftead, anno 1707. Thomas Rowe, author of “ Lives of illuftrious 
Perfons,”’ and hufband of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, died there, anno 
1715. Arthur Maynwaring, (author of the Medley,) Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, were all temporary inhabitants of this place, where they 
took lodgings on account of their health. Sir Richard Steele, in 
the latter part of his life, retired to a {mall houfe on Haverftock- . 
hill, in the road to Hampftead. At this time the kit-cat club held 
their fummer meetings -at the upper Flafk on Hampftead-heath ; and 
Pope, or fome of his friends, ufed to call on Steele and take him to 
the place of rendezvous, Booth, Wilks, and Cibber had a fummer 
retirement on the Heath, where they ufed to concert plans for the 
public entertainment during the enfuing dramatic feafon. Dr. 
Mark Akenfide refided at Hampftead feveral years in the practice 
of his profeffion. 
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© On the fide of the hill is an ancient building called the chicken- 
houfe, in a window of.which are fmall portraits in ftained glafs of 
James F. and the duke of Buckingham. Tradition fays that it was 
a hunting feat of James II.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 535. 


This fhould have been James I. The Roman‘ antiquities, 
dug up in the Wells walk at Hampftead, in 1774, evince that a 
villa muft have ftood there, probably a hunting feat. Fitzfte- 
phen, in his defcription of London, written in the reign of 
Henry II. fays, * On the north of the city are paftures and 
pleafant meadows, interfperfed with ftreams, upon which ftand 
mills, the wheels rolling round with a joyous murmur. Ata 
fhort diftance begins a vaft foreft whofe numerous thickets are 
the haunts of ftags, fallow deer, boars, and wild bulls.’ We 
with that Mr. Lyfons had commerited upon that curious litte 
work : the foreft mentioned feems to have begun near Hamp- 
ftead and Highgate. 

We now pats to the third volume, which continues the 
county of Middlefex. We fhall firft felect the account of 
Ofterley houfe. 


‘ After fir Thomas Grefham had inclofed the park at Ofterley, 
he began to rebuild the manor-houfe, but it was not completed till 
the year 1577. Norden, whofe furvey was firft publifhed in 1596, 
(the year in which lady Grefham died,) fays, “ Ofterley, the houfe 
nowe of the ladie Grefham’s, a faire and ftately building of bricke 
erected by fir Thomas Grefham, knight, citizen and marchant-ad- 
venturer of London, and finifhed about anno 1677. It itandeth ih 
a parke by him alfo impaled, well-wooded and garnifhed with manie 


faire ponds, which afforded not only fifh and fowle, as {wanes and | 


other water foule, but alfo great ufe for milles, as paper milles, oyle 
milles, and corne milles, all of which are now decayed (a corne mill 
excepted). In the fame parke was a very faire heronrie, for the in- 
creafe and prefervation whereof (undrie allurements were devifed 
and fet up, fallen all to ruine.” In the year 1578, queen Elizabeth 


vifited Ofterley, where fir Thomas Grefham entertained her.majefty — 


in a very magnificent manner. “ The devifes-of Warre, and a 
play at Awfterley, her highnefs being at fir Thomas Grefham’s,”’ is 
the title of a pamphlet by Churchyard, not known to be now exe 
tant. It is mentioned at the end of one of his other works. Fuller 
tells a ftory of the queen’s vifit to Ofterley, which, though well 
known, fhould not be omitted. Her majefty having given it as 


her opinion, that the court before the houfe would look better di-: 


vided with a wall, fir Thomas Grefham in the night fent for work- 
men to London, who fo fpeedily and fo filently performed their tafk 
that before morning the wall was finifhed, to the great furprife of 
the queen and her courtiers, one of whom, however, obferved, that 
it was no wonder that he who could build a change fhould fo foon 
change a building. Soon after lady Grefham’s death, lord chief 
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juftice Coke (then attorney-general) appears to have been an ina 
habitant of Ofterley. His daughter, Bridget, was chriftened in the 
chapel there on the 3d of January 1597. George earl of Defmond, 
and his countefs, (who was one of the co-heirs to the eftate,) re- 
fided at Ofterley feveral years. A very remarkable ftory is told of 
this couple in the Strafford Letters, a book which abounds with 
curious anecdote: “ Young Defmond, (fays Mr. Garrard, writing 
to lord Wentworth,) who married one of the co-heirs of fit Michael 
Stanhope, came one morning to York-houfe, where his wife had 
long lived with the duchefs during his two years abfence beyond 
the feas, and hurried her away, half-undrefled, much againft her 
will, into a coach, and fo carried her away into Leicefterfhire. At 
Brickhill he lodged, where fhe, in the night, put herfelf into milk 
maid’s clothes, and had likely to make her efcape, but was difco- 
vered. Madam Chriftian, whom your lordfhip knows, faid, that 
my lord of Defmond was the firft that ever fhe heard of that ran 
away with his own wife.’’ Modern times, however, have furnifhed 
a parallel. Lady Definond’s adventure was in 1635: it was about 
four years afterwards that fhe and the earl came to Ofterley, where 
fhe bore him a numerous family. Sir William Waller, the cele- 
brated parliamentary general, 2 man whofe integrity is faid to have 
commanded the efteem of all parties, became an inhabitant of 
Ofterley foon after the Defmouds quitted it, and continued there 
till his death, which happened in 1668. On the 21ft of February 
1661, his daughter Anne was married in Ofterley chapel to fir Phi- 
lip Harcourt, knt. anceftor of the prefent lord Harcourt. Dr, Nie 
cholas Barhon, a fubfequent pofleffor of Ofterley, and a great pros 
jector, publithed a treatife (anno 1696) on the expediency of coins 
ing the new money lighter, in anfwer to Mr. Locke. In the early 
part of this century, Ofterley became the property of fir Francis 
Child, a citizen of great opulence and eminence. He reprefented 
the city of London in parliament, and was lord mayor in 16g9, as 
was his fon, fir Francis, in 1732. 

‘ Ofterley houfe was rebuilt by Francis Child, efq. about the 
year 1760. In the front, where was formerly a {quare court, is 
now a fpacious portico, fupported by twelve columns of the Joni¢ 
order. The ancient ground-plan was, for the moft part, preferved, 
and the turrets at the corners remain, having been newly cafed. 
The houfe, from eatt to weft, is 140 feet in length, from north to 
fouth 117. The infide, which is fitted up with tafte and magpifi- 
cence, was finifhed by the late Robert Child, efq. who fucceeded to 
his brother Francis’s eftates in 1763, The ftair-cafe is ornamented 
with a fine painting, by Rubens, of the apotheofis of William the 
firft, prince of Orange, Drought fromy Holland by fir Francis Child. 
The moft remarkable of the rooms are, a noble gallery 130 feet in 
length, containing a good colleétion of pi¢tures by the old maftersy 
and fome valuable portraits; the ftate bed-room, very magnificently 
furnifhed, and a drawing-room hung with beautiful tapeftry pro- 
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cured at-a great expence from the Gobeline manufactory in 1775. 
The library contains a large and valuable collection of books, of 
which there is a printed catalogue drawn up by Dr. Morell in 1771. 
The houfe ftands in the centre of a park containing about 350 
acres. Inthe garden was a menagerie containing a large collection 
of rare birds, which has been difperfed fince the death of lady 
Ducie. William Hayes, an ingenious artift, who keeps the poft- 
office at South- Hall, is now publifhing, in monthly numbers, co- 
loured prints of rare and curious birds from,the menagerie at Ofter- 
ley. The trufiees under Mr. Child’s will are empowered and au- 
thorifed, in cafe of his widow’s demife, to keep up the manfions 
houfe at Ofterley (in the fame ftate in which it was during his life) 
till the heir fhall be of age to take poffeffion.’ Vol. iii. p, 25, 


In the account of the parifh of Ifleworth we find the fol. 
lowing information concerning the Sachariffa of Waller. 


&¢ Sir Robert Sidney and the lady Dorothy his wife had their 
daughter Dorothy baptized Oct. 5, 1617.” Sir Robert Sidney, af- 
terwards the fecond earl of Leicefter of that name, married Dorothy, 
daughter of Henry earl of Northumberland. Their daughter Do. 
rothy, whofe baptifm is here recorded, was the celebrated Sacha- 
riffa, rendered immortal by Waller. Fenton in his notes upon that 
poet fays, that he had in vain endeavoured to difcover the time or 
place of her birth, and that he fearched the regifters at Penfhurft for 
that purpofe.. It appears by this entry that fhe was born at Sion- 
jhoufe, whilft her grandfather was a prifoner in the Tower. The 
following extract from the parifh accounts proves that fhe refided at 
Ifleworth in her widowhood, 1655 :-——“ Received of the countefs of 
Sunderland, for her rate for the poor for half a year, 15s.” 

«‘ Dorothy, the lady and countefs of Northumberland, buried 
Aug. 14, 1619.” Sachariffa’s grandmother, wife of Henry earl of 
‘Northumberland, and daughter of Walter Devereux, earl of Effex, 
The time of her death is not mentioned in the peerages. It appears 
by this date of her burial, that fhe did not live to fee her hufband 
releafed from his confinement.’ Vol, ili. P. 111, 


In his defcription of the parifh of Iflington, our author gives 
the following anecdotes. 


“ Sir George Wharton, fonne of lord Wharton, was buried the 
10th of November 1609 ; James Steward, efq. godfonne to king 
James, was buried the roth of November 1609.”” Thefe two per- 
fons killed each other in a duel, and were intérred, as it is faid, b 
‘the king’s command, in one grave. There was publifhed at the 
time, “ A lamentable ballad of a combate lately fought near Lone 
‘don, between Sir James Steward and Sir George Wharton, knights, 
who were both flain at that time.” It is reprinted in the Hiftory of 
‘Canonbury. James Steward was fon of the firft lord Blantyre; lord 
treafurer of Scotland, Zit 
Crit. Rey. Vor. XXVI.. Zune, 1799. ‘. 'e 
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“ John Egerton, fon of fir John Egerton, knt. was buried Aprif 
92,1610.” Iflington feems to have been remarkably fatal to the 
duelifis of that day. - Mr. Egerton was killed in a duel on the 20th 
of April. He is faid to have been put to death bafely by his anta- 
gonift, one Edward Morgan, who was himfelf “ forely hurt.” Mr. 
Egerton was third fon of fir John Egerton, knt. whofe fon Row- 
Jand was created a baronet by James I. and was anceftor of lord 


Grey de Wilton.’ Vol. ili. p. 154. 
The fhort biography of the noted Bower may be acceptable 
to our readers. 


«© Archibald Bower, buried Sep. 7, 1766.” Bower was a native 
of Scotland, being born at or near Dundee, in the year 1686. He 
was educated at the college of Douay, whence he removed to Rome, 
and was admitted into the order of Jefus. He refided afterwards at 
feveral of the Italian univerfities, where he read lectures in the {ci 
ences, and af length became counfellor to the inquifition at Mace- 
rata. In the year.1726 he quitted the territories of the pope, flying, 
according to his own account, by hair-breadth efcapes from the re- 
fentment of the inquifition. He bent his courfe to London, where, 
after a refidence of fome years, he publicly conformed to the church 
of England. Meantime he fupported himfelf by private pupils, and 
by writing for the bookfellers. He contributed to a work, called 
the Hiftoria Literaria (in the nature of a review), and when that 
was difcontinued in 1734, he engaged in the Univerfal Hiftory, up- 
on which he was employed feveral years. In 1748, he publifhed 
the firft volume of his principal work, the Hiftory of the Popes, 
which was not completed till a fhort time before his death. After 
the publication of the third volume, the work fell into difcredit, and 
its author into difgrace, by the difcovery of his clandeftine corre- 
fpondence with the Jefuits, into whofe fociety he had been a fecond 
time admitted. A controverfy relating to thefe tranfaétions com- 
menced in the year 1756, which ended to the difadvantage of Mr. 
Bower, who was convicted of many wilful falfehoods and mifrepre- 
fentations. This controverfy was principally carried on by a learned 
divine, who now holds a diftinguifhed rank in the church, Bower's 
defence was fpirited, but ineffectual. The material charges alleged 
againft him were never fatisfa¢torily anfwered, yet he continued to 
affert his innocence till his death.’ Vol. iii. p. 263. 


We fhall clofe the prefent article (which, by thofe who con- 
fider the importance and variety of the work under confidera- 
tion, will not, we flatter ourfelves, be thought too long) with 
the remarkable fortunes of the manor of Tottenham. 


¢ The hiftory of the manor of Tottenham affords a very ftriking 


inftance of the inftability of honours ayd property, in the early pe- 
tiods of our annals. In the reign of Edward the confeffor, it was 


the property of earl Waltheof (in the furvey of Doomfday called 
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Wallef ), fon to the famous Siward earl of Northumberland, who 
defeated Macbeth the ufurper of the crown of Scotland, In the 
year 1072, Gofpatric earl of Northumberland having been deprived 
of his earldom, king William the conqueror gave it, with the earl- 
doms of Huntingdon and Northampton, to the {aid Waltheof, who 
had matried his niece Judith, daughter of Odo earl of Albematle. 
Not many years afterwards Waltheof was accufed of defigns againft 
the king, and beheaded at Winchefter, being the firft nobleman, as 
it is faid, who fuffered that death in England. His widow Judith, 
who is fuppofed to have incenfed the king again{t him, and to have 
haftened his death, was in pofleffion of this manor when the furvey 
of Doomfday was taken, It paffed afterwards to her eldeft daughter 
Maud, who married firft Simon de St. Liz (a Norman nobleman, 
who is faid to have been refufed by her mother becaufe he was lame 
of one leg) ; and fecondly, David, fon of Malcolm III. king of 
Scotland, By the favour of king Henry I. this David, who fuc- 
ceeded afterwards to his father’s throne, poflefied the earldom of 
Huntingdon, and all the lands which had been earl Waltheof’s, 
The manor of Tottenham continued to be annexed to the earldom 
of Huntingdon, and paffed with it, by royal grants, to Henry, fon 
of David king of Scotland, in 1134; to Simon de St. Liz, fon of 
the above-mentioned earl of that name, 1136; to Malcolm IV, 
king of Scots (fon of Henry), 1152; to his brother William, fur- 
named the Lion, king of Scots, 1165; to Simon de St, Liz, the 
third of that name, and the right heir, 1174: on his death, which 
happened in 1184, king Henry IJ. gave the earldom to William 
king of Scots, who immediately gave it to his brother David, to 
whom the manor of Tottenham was confirmed by king John in 
1199. ‘This David, who was earl of Angus, Galloway, and Hunt- 
ingdon, died in 1219, having married Maud, daughter and heir of 
Hugh Kevelioc, eart of Chefter, who in the fame year had the 
manor of ‘Tottenham, among other lands, afligned as her dower, 
having been part of her frank marriages Their only fon, John earl 
of Chefter and Huntingdon, was poifoned in the year 1237, by his 
wife Helen, daughter of Liewellif prince of Wales. Soon afier her 
hufband’s death, fhe married Robert de Quincy, a younger brother 
of Roger, the laft earl of Winchetter of that family, who, in 1238, 
had livery of the manor of Tottenham and other lands, till fuch 
time as his wife’s dower fhould be made out. 
© Hitherto the manor of Tottenham remained entire. In the 
year 1264, an extent or furvey was taken of the lands of Helen, 
formerly the wife of John earl of Chefter, to the intent that they 
might be divided between Robert de Bras, John de Baliol, and 
Heory de Hatftings, as coheirs of the faid earl. The particulars of 
the furvey, as far as it relates to Tottenham, are given in the note. 
The manor, being divided into three portions, formed as many 


diftin& manors, fome of which were fubdivided, and acquired alfo 
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the name. of manors, being called after their different poffeffors,’ 
Vol, iii,- Ps 518. 

Mr. Lyfons then traces the manor of Brufes, which was 
feifed by Edward IT. in confequence of the affumption of the 
Scotifh crown by Robert de Brus, and afterwards paffed to 
various poffeffors ; as did the manor of Baliol, feifed by Ed- 
ward I. on the revolt of John Baliol. 


¢ Bruce caftle, the fite of the ancient manor of Brufes, may now 
be confidered as the manor-houfe of Tottenham, the others (except 
Mockings) having: been feparated from the eftate. It is a large 
brick manfion, exhibiting in its pgefent ftate few remains of anti- 
quity. It is probable that fir William Compton rebuilt it foon 
after he became poflefled of the manor, and that it was finifhed in 
readinefs to receive his royal guefts, in 1516; for we find, that on 
the Saturday after Afcenfion-day that year, king Henry VIII. met 
his fifter Margaret queen of Scots at “ maifter Compton’s houfe 
befids Tottnam.” Queen Elizabeth paid a vifit to his grandfon 
Henry Lord Compton in May 1578. Bruce caftle was repaired 
and altered in the latter part of the laft century by Henry Lord 


_Colerane, at which time, as he himfelf informs us, he removed the 


arms of Compton from the old porch, and placed them over the 
entrance on the infide. It is probable that the detached brick tower 
which ftands in the front of the houfe was built by the Comptons.’ 
Vol>iii. P. 527. 

Tn a future article we fhall complete our review of this in- 
terefling work, by a furvey of the fourth and laft volume. 





The Virgin of the Sun. A Play, in Five Aéts: by Auguftus 
' Von Kotzebue. Tranflated from the genuine German Edition 


by Anne Plumptre. 8vo. 25.6d. Phillips, 1799. 


The Spaniards in Peru; or, the Death of Rolla. 4 Tragedy, 
in Five A&s: by Augufius Von Kotzebue. Tranflated from 
the German by Anne Plumpire. 8vo. 25. 6d. Phillips. 
1799: 

Rolla; or, the Peruvian Hero: a Tragedy, in Five Ads. 
Tranflated from the German of Kotzebue. By M.G. Lewis, | 
Efq. M.P. 8vo. 25.6d. Robinfons. 1799. : 


THE Virgin of the Sun is founded upon Naumann’s opera 
of Cora. Koizebue wrote it in obedience to the commands of 
a lady ; and, as in all his other produétions, his opinions and 
his genius are confpicuous. 

Rolla, formerly general of the Peruvian army, has aban- 
doned every thing to indulge in folitude his hopelefs love for 
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Cora, the virgin of the fun. A cave is his dwelling, from 
which he can behold the cupola of the temple where Cora 


lives ; and from this retirement no perfuafion can draw him. : 


The virgin has given her affections to a Spaniard named 
Alonzo. Some circumftances refpe&ting the latter may be 
colleéted from this fcene between him and his friend. 


¢ Juan, Lay your hand upon your heart, and tell me what are 
now your feelings in moments of temperance ahd refle&ion ?— 
Don Alonzo Molina quitted the favage followers of Pizarro, be« 
caufe he abhorred their barbarities—that was ‘a noble principle !— 
I will go, he faid, among thefe mild and benevolent people, and by 
cultivating their minds, and inftructing them in the arts of civilized 
life, become their friend and benefa¢tor.—Objects worthy of my 
friend !—But what has been the end of thefe virtuous refolutions ? 
—You came among them indeed—the king of the country re- 
ceived you with open arms and an expanded heart—the people 
loved you—the family of the Incas honoured you—the great men 
of the nation beheld you without envy, enjoying the favour of their 
fovereign. You fhared that fovereign’s cares; but you alfo fhared 
his joys, his wealth; you were no longer confidered as a foreigner, 
and even the priefts themfelves murmured not when they faw you 
appear at the worfhip of their gods.—Oh fatal forbearance!—On 
one of thefe folemn days, my noble friend beheld in the temple one 
of the prieftefles of the fun, as fhe prefented the bread of facrifice 
to the king.—She was young—fhe was lovely—Alonzo’s heart 
was inftantly loft—and at the fame moment all the grand defigns 
he had formed, were funk in the ocean of forgetfulnefs—The 
champion for the rights of humanity flumbered upon his poft, 
while the charming device upon his fhield, the united -hands be- 
neath a crofs furrounded with fun-beams, gave way to a burning 
heart, pierced through with arrows.—And now, éf I wifh to {peak 
with Alonzo, where muft I feek him ?—Among the counfellors of 
the king—the judges of the people—or the inftruétors of youth ?— 
It was among thefe, or fuch as thefe, that I fhould once have ex- 
pected to find him:—but now, now he is only to be found 
ftealing nightly about thefe walls, or behind thefe walls, with his 
face deeply buried in his cloak, hiding himfelf from his own con- 
{cience—while all his glorious projeéts are crufhed in the einbryo, 
as the future brood is deftroyed by a mifchievous boy who breaks 
the eggs of the fetting hen, / 

* Alonzo. (indignantly) Velafquez ! 

‘ Juan. Away with that menacing countenance, it ill accords 
with your fituation. A man fhould not dere to affume the privi- 
lege of growing angry, unlefs his confcience be pure.—You will 
perhaps wonder at the jocund Velafquez becoming on a fudden a 
preacher of morality—but Velafquez was only jocund and light- 
hearted, becaufe he was an honeft man—let him therefore preach 
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on, fince he has entered upon the fubject. You, by whom formerly 
every article of popular faith, even to the moft minute, was held in- 
violate, becaufe you confidered that to every one was attached, in 
a confiderable degree, the peace of mind of fome weak, but honeft 
mari—you now rafhly bid defiance to one of the moft facred tenets 
of a whole nation that has received you hofpitably into their bofom, 
and feduce a chafte virgin devoted to their gods. ‘The conflicts of 
nature herfelf are made fubfervient to your defires; and while a 
dreadful earthquake fhakes thefe inacceiflible walls even to their 
foundation, the bold intruder takes advantage of the paflage thus 
opened to him to rufh into Cora’s arms, and amidft this elemental 
warfare to murder innocence. 

© Alonzo, Forbear, Velafquez !—have you no compaffion for 
me ?—-believe me, my confcience does not flumber. 

‘ Juan. Well then, if it lumber not, it is at leaft deaf, and the 
malady muft be removed.—Ataliba is thy benefactor, —this amiable 
people have received thee as a brother, —and thou, affaflin-like, art 
{tabbing them in the dark, 

¢ Alonzo, Oh Velafquez, once more I entreat you to forbear !— 
I acknowledge, with gratitude, the voice of friendfhip,—but what 
would’ft thou require of me ? 

‘ Fuan. Heaven be thanked that I have fucceeded at laft in 
awakening you to fome degree of refle¢tion !—I require of you in- 
ftantly to renounce this dangerous and criminal intercourfe. 

© Alonzo. Well, I will confult with Cora. 

¢ Juan. Mott admirable !—Cora is indeed the proper perfon 
to decide upon this matter. I perceive that you are ferioufly im- 
preffed with my lecture, 

‘ Alonzo. Rely upon me!—I will reprefent to her all that an- 
xious loye can fuggeit—the anger of the king—the indignation of 
the people—my danger— 

‘ Fuan. Your danger !—Pardon the interruption, my friend, but 
you {peak here without much reflection !—-Your danger put in the 
balance againft hers, is as a handful of down weighed againtt a bar 
of goid. You hazard only your life— 

. Dieco, What the devil, and is not that enough ? 

¢ Fuaa. She, on the contrary, hazards her fame, her repofe, her 
father’s blefling, the love of her family, her profpect of falvation— 
and, to fum up all—-fhe muft encounter the moft horrible of all 


deaths, fuppofiny that this intercourfe fliould give exiftence to a 


- being wha would prove the betrayer of your loves. 


‘ ‘Alonzo. Oh talk not of it !—N ‘9, no, Velafquez, thank heaven 

J a not fo deeply involved in euilt ! 
wan. Heaven be thanked indeed, if you are yet clear fromit! 
ph while you continue in your prefent courfe, what fecurity 
can you have, that you will always remain fo. And fhould a con- 
fequence fo fatal enfue, think only on the boundlefs. mifery that it 
muft bring both on Cora and yourfelf. That fhe muft die would 
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be little; the horrible idea is, the manner of her death. Shut up 
alive in a fubterraneous vault, the opening of which will be clofed 
upon her for ever, with only a fingle loaf of bread and a {mall lamp, 
fhe muft fit gafping for air, and foon endure the fevereft torments 
of hunger.—Oh the very thought makes me fhudder!—I have en- 
countered death undauntedly under a variety of forms; but I 
could not bear to méet him under this. 

© Alonzo. (Falling on his neck.) I will never fee Cora again! 

¢ Fuan, Worthily refolved!—let us then inftantly depart !— 
(Endeavours to draw him away.) 

© Alonzo. Only permit me to take leave of her! 

‘ Fuan. Write her a letter, which we will throw over the wall. 
You hefitate!—-Oh you are undecided !—Ha! already I fee the 
haplefs Cora enclofed in her horrible dungeon, crufhed by the two- 
fold agony of bodily and mental torments, lying on the ground and 
gnawing her own flefh—uttering the moft dreadful execrations 
againft her God, and amid the wildeft ravings of phrenzy breathing 
out that foul, the purity of which was poifoned by thee. Then 
when fhe fhall ftand before him who hereafter will judge alike the 
Peruvian and the Spaniard, and fhall accufe thee as the origin of all 
her woes, the occafion of her becoming the murderer of her 
child 

© Alonzo. (Eagerly pulling Juan forwards.) Come, come !—let 
us fly! 

‘ Juan. With the utmoft tranfport! (4s they are going, a clap- 
ping of hands is heard behind the wall.) 

© Alonzo. (Turning fuddenly round.) That is her fignal! m 
Cora! my Cora! (He breaks away from Vela/quex, and climb; 
haftily over the breach in the wall.)’ Pp. 7, 





In an interview of the lovers, Alonzo learns with horror 
that the fears of Velafquez are realifed. With abfurd impro- 
bability Kotzebue has reprefented Cora ignorant of the law 
which punifhes incontinence in a Virgin of the Sun with 
death. She reafons upon her conduét to prove its innocence, 
and appeals to the fun to judge her. 


* Cora. I have thought of means to confole you. 

© Alonzo. If fo, it mutt be the fuggeftion of God himfelf. 

€ Cora. The planis fimple, yet will give me certain affurance whether 
or not the gods are really incenfed againft me ; and the approaching 
morning may decide this important queftion, Hitherto the moon 
and ftars alone have been the confidents of our love; but the fun 
himfelf, the greateft of all our gods, fhall now be witnefs to it.— 
At prefent I dare not ftay any longer, for I muft haften back to at-. 
tend the eternal lamp in the temple. Do you then, Alonzo, roft 
here under thefe trees, and, as foon as the dawn of morning fhall 
begin to gild the eaftern horizon, I will return, and we will afcend 
yonder hill together, Then will we turn our faces tawards the eaft, 
P4 
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entwine our arms within each other, join lip to lip, and thus boldly 
wait the rifing of the fun,—You underftand me? 


* Alonzo. But half. 
‘ Cora, Do you not comprehend, that if Cora have done evil, 


either the fun will veil himfelf from her fight, or the firft ray of his 
light that falls upon her, will annihilate the criminal. But if,’oh 


_ Alonzo! he, my father, and my God, fhall rife clear and refplen- 


dent—if he fhall {mile upon the affectionate pair as he beholds 
them joined in mutual embrace, then fhall we have a certain token 
that he favours our love, and your mind may be relieved from its 
cares—for when fatisfied that we are guiltlefs in the eyes of the fun, 
whofe eyes fhall Cora need to fear? 

© Alouzo. Oh affeéting fimplicity !-Oh fweeteft of thy fex ! 

‘ Cora, But, more ftill remains, my Alonzo, ‘To-morrow is the 
gtand feftival of the fun—if on that day he rife in unveiled majefty, 
We always regard it as a joyful fignal, that the gods are favourably 
difpofed towards.us, confequently that no dreadful crime can have 
Called forth their anger: Then look up, Alonzo; caft thy eyes 
around the heavens; behold how the ftars glitter; how blue and fe- 
Tene is every part within our view !~—not a cloud threatens us— 
not a zephyr moves the trees—Oh we fhall have a glorious morn- 
ing !~-One embrace then at parting—farewel !—Let Cora at her 
return find thee fleeping beneath thefe trees, and then will fhe 


awaken thee witha kifs,’ Pp. 25. 


In agonies of remorfe Alonzo waits for the morning. At 
the dawn Cora meets him. . 


* Cora. Be filent and truft to the gods !~-Look up, the heavens 
are clear and ferene all around us, and my heart is full of tranfport ! 
—Soon will the fun be rifen above the horizon, haften, haften to 
afcend the hill! (She climbs haftily up the hill, Alonzo following 
her) Oh behold !——a minute longer and we had been too late—fee 
how the eaft already glitters with ftreaks of gold—fee how the twi- 
light vanifhes over the hills and woods—fee what thoufands of dew- 
drops {parkle with the rays of morning, and liften to the notes of 
birds innumerable, warbling their early fongs! Oh, Alonzo! My 
God is great !—My breaft is too contraéted for all my feelings !— 
Burft forth, burft forth, ye tears of tranfport which ftand in my 
eyes !—-Rejoice with me, my love; behold where the God afcends 
in unclouded majefty—he is not offended. (She kueels.) Father, 
to whofe fervice I have devoted myfelf !—Father, whofe image I 
bear externally on my bofom, and internally in my heart !—Vovych- 
fafe to caft one of thy many eyes upon me, be witnefs of my love 
for this young man, and be my judge !—If the feelings which now 
engrofs my foul be finful, then veil thy flaming forehead in dark- 
nefs, or command thy thunder-clouds to gather round thee, and 
fend down upon me thy forked lightning, as the minifter of thy 
vengeance !——Give me, oh father !—-Give me a fign of thy love oF 
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of thy anger !—(After a paufé) Oh with what mildnefs, what 
gentlenefs, do his rays fall upon me !—how benignantly he looks 
down and bleffes me !—(She rifes) Well then I dare venture upon 
the trial—dare venture to make it even in the prefence of my God 
himfelf !—Alonzo, come to my arms. (She embraces him) It is 
over, and now all my fears are difpelled !——Had this embrace been 
finful, he had annihilated us both at this moment !—My heart is 
full of joy and gratitude !—Come let us kneel together !—together 
pray—together give thanks ! 

‘ Alonzo, I pray with thee?—Dear Cora, the fun is not my 
God. 

‘ Corae Oh yes, he is equally yours and mine. Does he not 
fhine upon all?—to all give light and warmth/—lI entreat you, 
kneel with me. 

* Alonzo. Dear Cora! 

‘ Cora. Ungrateful man !—to whom do you owe your Cora?— 
Would I in the prefence of my God be afhamed of you, my 
Alonzo ?——-Oh then if indeed you love me !—(She kucels and takes 
his had to draw him after her.) 

* Alonzo. Who could refift fuch fweet enthufiafm! (He dueels 
by her.) 

‘ Cora. Let filent thanks, —the inward emotions of our hearts be 
the only incenfe we offer. 

¢ Alonzo. Thefe I prefent to thee, God of all gods! (Ziey both 
remain in filent prayer.) 


‘SCENE TII. Enter Rolla from his Cave. 


‘Ts it fo early !~-The fun is fcarcely rifen !—Alas, thus he fets 
and rifes again, yet ever finds me wakefal!—But let me arm myfelf 
with patience, and the time will fhortly come when he will find me 
fleeping for ever !=—(He fees Don Fuan and Diego) Who have we 
here ?—two of the ftrangers who live among us—doubtlefs they 
have loft their way among thefe bufhes, and have been overtaken 
by the night. I will awake them, and prefent them with refrefh- 
ments ;—yet firft let me offer my morning prayers to thee, my 
father ! 

* Rolla turns to the eaff, and as he raifes his hands and eyes ton 
wards Heaven, fuddenly efpies the lovers kneeling upon the hill, at 
Sight of whom, he utters a fhriek of horror, and remains immoveable 
as ifhe had feena fpirit. Cora and Alonzo rife flowly with their 
faces till turned towards the fun, and fink into a filent embrace, 
Rolla overpowered, exclaims with a voice almoft fuffocated with an- 
gui,“ Cora!!!” The lovers fart affrighted, turn round, and look 
down—Cora finks in a fwoon upon the declivity of the hill,—Alonxe 
after hefitating a few moments whether to haften down, or fray and 
afi Cora, at length decides on the latter, kneels by her, and endea- 
wours to recover her, Rolla trembling with agony, yet unable to ftir 
ftom the /pot, remains with his eyes fixed upon the lovers,’ . 31+ 
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Rolla avows his love to Alonzo, and Cora confides to him 
her fituation ; but in the mean time fhe is miffed from the tem- 
ple, and two of the virgins find her with Rolla and her lover. 
Velafquez and Diego render themfelves fo agreeable to_ thefe, 
virgins, that they wiilingly promife not to intorm the prieftefs 
where they had found Cora. Thefe girls have all the girlifh 
fillinefs which Kotzebue delights to defcribe ; each tells the 
prieftefs.a different flary ; they are confronted, Cora is ex- 
amined ; and, in confequence, Alonzo, Cora, and her father 
and brother, are chained to receive the punifhment of death. 

Ataliba, here reprefented as a mild and amiable king, wifhes 
to preferve their lives. The high-prieft alfo, who by a fimi- 
lar tranfgreffion had given life to Rolla, fees and laments the 
cruelty of the law. Notwithftanding the danger of oppofing 
the popular fuperfiition, -Ataliba ventures to declare that only 
one fhall fuffer, the one who had feduced the other. A com- 
mon-place difpute enfues between the lovers, which fhould 
periih : both perfift in felf-accufation, and both are condemn- 
ed. But Rolla ruthes forth, ftimulates the people to infurrec- 
tion, and burfts into the temple, a rebel in arms, to extort 
Cora’s pardon from the king. 


‘ Ataliba. A petitioner in arms !—would you mock your fove- 
reign ? | 

* Rolla. (Rifing up) Oh no'!—but you require impoflibilities— 
you expect a man in a burning fever to fleep. Can Rolla behold 
Cora in chains, and lay down his arms -—by heaven that cannot 
be! 

‘ Ataliba. I command you to depofit them at my feet. 

¢ Rolla. Pronounce her pardon, Inca !—declare her abfolved 
from her detefted vow, and you fhall inftantly be obeyed. 

‘ Ataliba. No conditions—your arms muft inftantly be re- 
figned. 

§ Rolla. Impoffible !—Come to my heart, Cora !—be my breaft 
your fhield, and let my fword hew afunder thofe chains! 

¢ Ataliba, Rebel, do whatever you pleafe—whatever the gods 
will permit—but know that Ataliba will not pronounce fentence 
till he beholés you kneeling difarmed at his feet. Never fhall it be 
faid, that you extorted mercy from the king. (Jn a pathetic tone) 
Ye people of Quito, liften to the voice of your fovereign !—I ftand 
here at this moment, in the temple, in the prefence of our God him- 
felf !—For feven vears have I now reigned over you, I afk if any 
one can charge me during that time with a wilful injuftice ?—if 
any can, let him come forwards !—Has any one been difimiffed 
from before my throne without affiftance, where affiftance could be 
granted 7—if any has, let him come forwards !—I have conquered 
other countries, I have triumphed over other kings, but that is lit- 
tle.—When a few years ago the anger of the gods had curfed the 
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country with unfruitfulnefs, I threw open the doors of my full 
barns, fed the hungry, and revived the fick, while many a night I 
lay fleeplefs in my own bed, becaufe your mifery opprefled my 
foul, and I had not power to relieve all. Ye people ot Quito your 
prefent conduct is undeferved by me!—Seize that man, chain him, 
or I lay down my f{ceptre at this moment. (4 confu/ed murmuring 
is heard among the crowd.) 

* Rolla. (Turning to his followers) You feize me !—~you put me 
in chains !—which among you will do this ?——You perhaps, my_old 
companion in battle, with whom I once fhared my laft moricl when 
famine ftared us in the face ?—or you, whofe life I ljavec inthe 
field of Tumibamba ?—or you, whofe fon I refcued from the ene- 
my’s hands, even at the moment when.the lance was pointed againft 
his breaft ?—-W hich among you will feize me ?—Speak ! 

* High-Prieft. Rolla, my adopted fon, how am I bowed down 
by this fcene. Would you fee me, miferable old man, as I am, 
proftrate at your feet? — ' 

* Rolla, Forbear !—I honour you as.a father, but do not fpread 
out your hands tothe ftormy winds,—it is in vain! (Tie High- 
Prieft is about to proceed in his entreaties, but Rolla prevents him jm- 
patiently) Uncle, no more !—the lots are caft, and whatever may 
be the confequence Lam refolved to fave Cora. Rite 

® Cora, (Goes up to Rolla, embraces and kiffes him) Brother take 
this kifs from your fifter, and let thefe tears {peak my gratitude for 
love fo ardent. Your foul is truly noble,—this day, for the firft 
time in my life, have I really known you. But one fo great, fo. good, 
muft be his fovereign’s friend. Cora has,been guilty of a crime, 
and would you feek to fhelter her by the commiflion of another? 
Oh, what an added weight of remorfe would that refiection heap 
upon my already overburthened confcience !—No,' Rolla, do not 
act thus beneath yourfelf!—do not feek to {natch the reins from the 
hands of God, who affuredly direéts my fate !—Suffer me to die !— 
I have received my father’s and my brother’s forgivenefs ; Alonzo 
dies with me, and I die contentedly. Our fpirits fhall hover around 
you, and will rejoice when they behold you true to your king, and 
devoting all your powers to the fervice of your country,—Refolve 
. toendure the remainder of your life without me !—it is my laft re- 
queft, and I know that Rolla will yield to Cora’s entreaty; then 
will fhe -have performed a good action at her departure from the 
world, and will be indebted to her brother for that grateful reflec- 
tion, Yes, Rolla, I fee the clouds upon your brow difperfing, I 
fee tears ftart into your eyes—do not reprefs them—give them free 
fcope—they are no difgrace even to the eyes of a warrior,.—And 
now, my brother, give me your fword, your javelin !—(She takes 
his fword and javelin gently out of his hands, and lays them at Atali« 
ba’s f eet) Behold now a hero indeed !—With thofe tears that are 
trembling on his cheeks, has he wafhed away the ftain which was 
beginning to tarnifh his fame and virtue—now Rolla, I am indeed 
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| roud of your love !—One only effort ftill remains, throw yourfelf 
| at the feet of otir good king—kneel to him, and let virtue remain 
ne fole vitor! (She draws him gently towards Ataliba, at whofe feet 
aa She throws herfelf,—Roila, after a few moments’ fruggle with him- — 
/ | Sef, kneels by her—Cora addreffes the king) Oh fovereign of Quito, 
| _ J bring you back your hero !—pardon him !—he deferves your 
| pardon !— (She rifes and returns to her former fation.) Now Inca, 
| proceed to judgment! (Rolla remains kneeling before the ting) 
| | ‘ Telafco. (Embracing Cora) My daughter !—for as fuch I may 
now embrace thee without fhame. 
* Ataliba. Does Rolla fubmit to his king? 
Hf * Rolla. Entirely. 
‘ Ataliba. Your life is forfeited. 
{ ‘ Rolla. Of that I am fenfible. 
ii ) ¢ Ataliba. You have my free pardon. 
| | © Rolla. (Raifing up his eyes to the king with hafte and anxiety) 
1) And Cora? 
{J ‘ Ataliba. You are pardoned. 
1 / * Rolla. (Cafting his eyes again to the ground) Oh God! 
y © Ataliba. Rife! 
}} © Rolla. No, let me hear the fentence upon my knees, for in 
pronouncing Cora’s doom you pronounce mine. 
| © Ataliba. Well then! (He takes again into his hands the fword 
and palm-branch, which at the beginning of the tumult he had laid 





: upon the altar.) 
| ‘ High-Pricf. (Throwing himfelf fuddenly at the king’s feet) 
i Oh Inca, pardon them ! 
‘ Ataliba. (Raifing him up with mildnefi) Do you alfo afk this, 


| { my father ?—have the gods manifefted their will to you ? 

‘ High-Prieft. Mercy is the will of the gods !—Thofe rude 
| times when your illuftrious anceftor firft eitablifhed the worfhip of 
the fun are no more. Naked as the beafts of the foreft, our race 
then lived under the open canopy of heaven alone, while their wo- 
men were confidered like the dates upon the palm-tree, as fruit 
which every one might pluck according to his fancy. At that time 
they had no fubfiftence but what they gould {natch precarioufly 
from day to day,—they were without religion, without laws, with-- 
out property, Then Manco-Capac, endowed with fupernatural 
powers, appeared among them—he built a temple to the fun, and 
confecrated virgins to his fervice, inftituting at the fame time the 
vow of chaftity, becaufe vice reigned fo triumphantly throughout 
the kingdom, and reafon was fo much in its infancy, that without 
fuch a precaution, the temple on the folemn days of feftival had 
become a theatre of debauchery. But a long feries of years has 
| changed what was then a forced obedience to the laws of onder, 
| into an inward feeling of their beauty, and where thig rules, com- 
pulfive inftitutions are no longer neceflary, Therefore, Inca, I 
- ftand here in the name of the gods, and call upon you, as the be- 
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nefactor of your people, to crown all your noble deeds with a fa- 
crifice due to’reafon, and through her to the gods themfelves. Shrink 
not from the trial!—be eager to do what is right, or if any thing 
ftill be wanting to your conviction, let the fupplication of af old 
man at leaft move you!—the fupplication of one by whom you 
were educated, who loves you as his own fon, who has watched 
with. anxious care your infant flumbers, and who now afks this 
mercy as the recompence of all his cares! (He takes the fillet from 
his head and fhews his grey hair.) Grant this requeft, oh Inca, for 
the fake of thefe grey hairs, become thus filvery in your fervice! 

‘ Ataliba. Enough !—Come forward, Cora !—and you, 
Alonzo ! 

‘ High-Prieft. Ye gods, direé&t his noble heart ! 

‘ (Cora and Atonzo come forwards trembling.) 

© Telafco. (To Zorai) Support me, my fon,—fupport me ! 

© (ATALIBA, after a folemn paufe, with his right hand frrikes the 
fword againft the ground and breaks it, then with his left prefents the 
palm branch to Cora.)’ 

¢ Ataliba. Be the law abolifhed, and Cora releafed ! 

(Cora finks down in a fwoon,—ALonzo throws himfelf by her— 
Roya /prings up and preffes the king wildly to his breaft.—The 
Hicu-Priest raifes his hands gratefully towards heaven—Te&Las- 
co fupported by Zorat totters towards his daughter —The people 
Shout repeatedly, crying) ; 

‘ Ail. Long live the Inca!!! (The curtain falls.) . 93. 


The ftory is continued in the play of Rolla. The Spaniards 
are in Peru; and, in noble violation of hiftoric truth, Kot- 
zebue reprefents them as baffled by the Peruvians under Alon- 
zo and Rolla. In an attack made by Pizarro, Alonzo is made 
prifoner. Before the engagement, he had defired Rolla, in 
cafe of his fall, to become a hufband to Cora, a father to his 
child. This Rolla has repeated to Cora; and, when Alonzo 
is mifing, fhe accufes him of having neglected to fave his 
friend, or having even contrived to deftroy him. Rolla dif- 
guifes himfelf in the drefs of a monk, and enters the Spanifh 
tent. ‘The centinel who guards Alonzo ftops him. ’ 


‘Gas. Who comes there ?—Speak! Who art thou? 
© Rol. A benediétine friar. 
© Gas. What would’ft thou, reverend father ? 
' © Rol. Tell me, friend, where is the captive Spaniard, Alonzo, 
guarded ? 
‘Gas. In this tent. 
* Rol. Here? I would fee him. 
‘Gas. Back! you muft not enter. 
* Rol. Surely, his friend..... 
‘ Gas. Not, though you were his brother. 
* Rol, What fate awaits him ! 
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‘Gas. He dies at fun-rife. 

¢ Rol. Ha! then am I but juft in time. 

* Gas. Aye, to witnefs his death. 

¢ Rol. Friend, I muft {peak to him. 

‘ Gas. Back,I fay! 

* Rol. Is he alone? 

* Gas. He is. 

* Rol. I pray thee let me fee him. 

* Gas. Impoffible ! My orders are too ftrict. 

© Rol. (drawing from his bofom the diamond Jun which: the king 
gave him.)—Look on thefe brilliants ! 

‘ Gas. How they fparkle ! 

¢ Rol. Let me but fee Alonzo, and chip are thine. 

¢ Gas. Hope you to bribe me ?—Monk, 1 am an old Caftilian, 

¢ Rol. Take them, and do a good deed. 

‘Gas. Back! Back! I muft do my duty. 

¢ Roj. Art thou married ? 

© Gas. Aye. 

* Rol. Haft thou children ? 

* Gas, Four boys. 

© Rol, Where are they ? 

* Gas, (/oftening) Far from me, in my own country. 

¢ Rol. And your wife, your children, do you love them ? 

© Gas. (with emotion) Do 1? Oh! my God! 

* Rol. Say, then, thou fhould’ft diein a foreign land..... 

¢ Gas. Then will my comrades bear to them my laft farewell 


and my bleffing. 
‘ Rol. And mutt not that man’s heart be ftone, who refufed thy 


comrades the fight of thee for a moment? 


‘ Gas. Say you? 
¢ Rol. Alonzo has a wife, has an infant. Thofe mourners have, 


fent me hither, to receive for them his blefling and his laft farewell. 
‘Gas. (after a paufe, preffes Rolla’s hand, and points to the tent.) 
—See him, then ! [ Exit. 
¢ Rol. Oh Holy Nature, thou never haft failed me yet !—Alonzo, 
where art thou?—-There lies he buried in fleep.—Alonzo !— 


Awake, Alonzo ! 
Alon. (farting from fleep) Is it the hour ?—Lead on! I am 


ready. 
* Rol. Take courage ! 
¢ Alon. Ha! That voice..... 


¢ Rol. ‘Is Rolla’s. 
¢ Alon. (embracing'him.) Rolla! Is not this a dream ?-— How 


haft thou gained entrance? 
‘ Rol, This is no time for queftions— ( Throwing off his habit) 


—The corfe of a monk, who perifhed in yefterday’s action fur 
nifhed me with this difeuife ; take it—and fly ! 
¢ Alon. And you? 
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¢ Rol. I remain here, in your place. 

¢ Alon. You !—Rolla, that muft not be, 

¢ Rol, Pr’ythee, no talking ! On with this habit, and away! 

¢ Alon. And leave you to perifh >—Rather would I fuffer my- 
felf a fecond death ! 

* Rol. I thall not perith ; ’tis Alonzo whom they hate, not Rolla. 
—’ Twill be a fhort confinement—no more—from which thy va 
lour will foon free me. 

¢ Alon. Oh! little doft thou know Pizarro’s fullen foul! His 
prey will be loft through thee, and thou mutt fall the victim of his 
vengeance. 

¢ Rol. Not fo, not fo!—A powerful ranfom..,.. 

‘ Alon, He is ftill greedier of blood than gold, 

¢ Rol. Be it fo; yet, what matters it to me? I am alone in the 
world, an ifolated being for whom no one cares, a folitary bramble 
planted in a fandy defert : hew it down, none will mifs it: caf it 
into the fire, too happy if its flames give warmth to two virtuous 
beings.—But, on the other fide, Alonzo is an hufband and a father. 
On thy life depend the joy and forrow of a doting wife, of an help- 
lefs infant !—Away, then !—away !—This habit—on with it, and 
fiy! © ) 

"« Alon. Wilt thou make of me a cowardly affaffin—the aflaffin 
of my friend too? Wilt thou force me to accept a life which the 
remembrance of thy death muft embitter eternally ? 

¢ Rol. Never fhould’ft thou remember me but in the arms of 
Cora! Drop but one tear of regret in the cup of your blifs, J afk no 
more. My life has been ufelefs; deny not my laft prayer, my only 
one, that my death may not be ufelefs alfo. 

¢ Alon, Friend, canft thou torture me thus? Oh my death-hour 
is bitter ! - 

‘ Rol. Alas! to fweeten it, I bring not even a farewell from 
your wife ! Her grief for your lofs has robbed her of her fenfes! 
She knows no one,—one {woon fucceeds another— 

© Alon. Oh my Cora ! 

‘¢ Rol. If fhe fees you not foon, I fear me that her life— 

© Alon. ( farting) Say'ft thou, her life— 

© Rol. Thy death kills her. and thy boy becomes an orphan! 

© Alon. Rolla will be his father. 

¢ Rol. Rolla? No!—Think’ft thou Rolla will furvive the lofs 
of Cora? 

© Alon. Oh for ftrength to maintain this fearful conteft ! 

‘ Rol, And what gain’ft thou by this obftinacy ? Thou wilt not 
fly? Beit fo, nor willl! Here will I ftay ; no power fhall feparate 
theesfrom me! Thou fhalt have the joy of feeing me perith by thy 
fide, and then is Cora quite forfaken ! 

* Alon, Man! Thou wilt drive me frantic ! 

* Rol, If you ftill refift, all is loft to a certainty. But fly,.and 
there is ftill hope. My fate will not be decided without difcuffion : 
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I can gain time by flattering Pizarro with the profpect of imports 
ant difcoveries ; while you haften to the Peruvian camp, call the 
flower of our youth together, fall in the coming night like a ftorm 
upon the Spaniards, and bear from their grafp your friend triumph- 
antly. Look! look! the day advances! Away, Alonzo! Nay, 
delay not. Fly to the arms of Cora :—fave her life—then return, 
and refcue mine, 

¢ Alon. Rolla! Rolla! What is’t you counfel me ? 

¢ Rol, Did Rolla ever advife a meannefs?—-No, no! Away ! 
Wrap thyfelf up—(compelling Alonzo to difguife him/elf.)\—Beware 
left thy fetters rattle !—T he cowl low upon thy face !—So, now ’tis 
well! Away—(with emotion.) —God be with thee, friend !—Greet 
Cora from me—and tell her fhe was unjuft to me. 

© Alon. (embracing him in the greateft agitation.) Friend—bro- 
ther !—I cannot {peak ! 

‘ Rol. Feel I not thy tears trickling upon my bofom !—No 
more! Leave me! Alonzo, I am rewarded !—Hark ! the fentinel 


—~Away! 
” € Alon, In a few hours I return td releafe you, or to die.—Fare- 


well! 
¢ Rol. Farewell—(afide) for ever !—(Ga/pero enters; as Alonze 
palfes him, he bows refpedfully, and follows him out.) 


‘SCENE VII.—Rotta (alone). 


¢ Rol. (after a paufe)—He is gone !—For the firft time have 
my lips uttered a falfehood ; but the God of truth will pardon it! 
—He flatters himfelf with the vain hope that we fhall meet again | 
—Aye, yonder perhaps, yonder, where Cora fhall love me!—Sel- 
filh man! Own thou dieft fo willingly, but that when Cora enters 
the palace of our father, her firft queftion may be, “ Where is 


Rolla?” Pp. 72. 

Rolla preferves the life of Pizarro from his miftrefs Elvira, 
who would have deftroyed him: for this Pizarro fets him at 
liberty. In the mean time Alonzo effeéts his efcape. Cora is 
wandering diftraétedly with her child: fhe hears his voice, 
leaves the child, and runs to meet him; but, on returning to 
the tree near which fhe had left the infant, fhe cannot find it. 
A Spaniard takes the childto Pizarro; and, at the fame time, 
Rolla, who. has been ftopped by a centinel, is brought before 
the general. ‘This fcene enfues. : 


© Juan, Lopex (with the child).—Pizarro, Rolla, &c. 


¢ Lop. Look, my general !—This child— 

¢ Piz, Trouble me not! Begone! 

¢ Lop. We found it in yon wood not far from the camp. 

¢ Piz. Throw it into the neareft grave. What is it to me? 
¢ Rol. Gods! *Tis Alonzo’s child ! 

© Piz, (farting.)—How ? 
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¢ Rol. {to Lopex.)—Give it to me. Quick, good fellows 

‘ Piz, (interpofing)—Softly, Peruvian! Alonzo’s child, faid’ft 
thou? Excellent! Welcome, brat, thou fhalt pay for all thy “father’ s 
treachery ! 

© Rol, What? Wars Pizarro with children? 

‘ Piz, Thou underftand'ft me not, Alonzo has been long in 

my debt. Were I to plunge my dagger in this infant’s heart, my 
debt were difcharged, ’tis true, but barely difcharged without inte- 
reft: Alonzo merely would owe me nothing. ; 

‘ Rol, Thou art right; I underftand thee not. ' 

* Piz. Mark me then! Fancy this little head on the point of a 
{pear, and the hero Alonzo rufhing againft me with his brandifhed 
fword, like fome raging tottent, whofe courfe nothing can ftop ex- 
cept—the bleeding head of an infant !—Ugh !—Lo! how he ftops 
like as were he become marble, and his {word drops, and _ his.eyes 
root themfelves in horror on my ghafily enfi ign, whence drops of 
blood trickle down the fpear flow ly! ! Ha! ha! ha! 

‘ Rol. Man! art thou.human? 

‘ Piz, And then when he regains his home, when the anxious 
mother circles his neck with her {now y arms, and wipes with her 
filken trefs the blood-drops from his brow—Softly, fair dame, 
think’{t thau ’tis the blood of a foe? —Hark !—’tis thy child’s. 

¢ Rol. Pizarro, look how the babe {miles! Can’ft thou murder 
this fmiling innocent ? 

‘ Piz, Can I break a pigeon’s neck ? 

‘ Rol. Wilt thou his ranfom ?—Sell me the boy, and I give thee 
filver ten times his weight. ; 

‘ Piz, Make of thy filver his ftatue, and place it.on his grave. 

* Rol. Pizarro, thou oweft to me thy life ; give me in return the 
life of this infant. 

© Piz. Would’ft thou difgrace me by fo’ mean an exchange? 
Rolla, I part not with the child. 

© Roi, Send back the child, and retain me thy prifoner. 

* Piz. I have given thee liberty; go where thou wilt, but the 
child fhall remain here. 
- © Rol, Man! Nature cannot have fo totally forfaken thee, but 
that fomewhere in thy heart there ftill lurks an human feeling.— 
Behold me at thy feet! Me, the preferver of thy life! Me, thy 
* flave for ever, fo thou but giveft me this child. 
‘ Piz. (without heeding him.)—The child fhall remain with me. 
\ - © Rol. (diftraé&edly.)—Hear me, Pizarro. 
' © Pix, I have but one word, you but one choice.—Ere fun? fet 
your hand muft open to me the gates of Quito, or mine fhall plunge 
a dagger in this child’s heart. 
‘ Rol. (ftarting from the ground.) —Yes, this . ftill is left me!—~ 
_ (Wrefts with his left-hand the child from Lopex, and brandiftes his 
Jword with the right.) —I have the child, and this fword is not 
mine in vain ! He dies who follows me! [ Rufhes out, 
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¢ Piz. Madman !—Infolent !—After him, fellows !—If poffible, 
bring him back alive. [ Exeunt foldiers, 

‘ Piz, What demon animates this man ?—Curfe on my folly, 
why gave I him a {word—(looking ous) —Ha! How forioufly he 
defends himfelf !—The maniac!—Still he gains ground !—Hell 
and furies!—he efcapes then. !—Away ! away !— Spare him no 
longer! Hew him down !—Away! [Exeunxt Gamez, Se, 

‘ Piz. (alone.)—The hill conceals him from my fight. Blameé 
not me for thy death, thon madman! Gladly would I have pre- 
ferved thee, gladly have difcharged to thee my debt with generofity, 
— (Several Jhots are heard.) —’ Tis over !—Fare thee well! Thou 
wert worthy a more glorious fate.x—Now ? 

© Ga/f. (extering.}—You are obeyed, general! The Pagan can- 
not go far. I faw him ftagger; methought he was ftruck on the 
right fide. 

‘ Piz,Oh! That he ftill were living !—The infolent ! to beard 
me in my own camp’! » 

‘ Gas. Your order to fpare his life has proved fatal to four of my 
comrades. 

“= Gom. (entering.)—’Twas in vain: He has fought his way 
through, and reached the enemy’s pofts in fafety. 
> § Pit. (flainping the ground furiou/ly.) —Damaation ! 

* Gom. Never did I witnefs fo ftrangea combat! What our bal- 
lads tell of Moorif warriors is meye play compared toit. Four of 
us, who fain would have taken him alive, he felled at his feet, A 
fhot then for 2 moment brought him down ; but foon rifing again, 
he leaned histeif againft a tree, laid the child on the earth, and 
hewed around him like the angel with the flaming fword, till two 
others lay ftretched on the grais, and the reft again levelled their muf- 
quets.. Then, once more feizing the crying babe, he fhot from us 
ike an arrow; but bloody was the ground where he had ftood, and 
bloody the tree againft which he reclined, and, as he fled, ftreams 
of blood marked his paffage. Our bullets purfued him, but he dif= 
appeared behind the hill.’ Pp. 102. 


The Peruvian hero reftores to Core her child unhurt, and 
dies at her feet. 

Thefe drames are not equal to the Adelaide or the Benyow- 
fky of this author. In the play of Rolla, our extracts are 
borrowed from Mr. Lewis’s tranflation, which we confider:as 
preferable to that of Mifs Plumptre. Under the title of Pi- 
zarro, this piece, altered by a diftinguifhed dramatift, is now 
the favourite of the public; and that the genius of Kotzebue 
fhould command applaufe we do not wonder. Bs 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
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Confiderations upon the State of Publie Affairs, in the Year 1799. . 
Ireland. 8vo. 23 Rivingtons. 1799. ; 


LF 


THIS is the production of a difciple of the Burkian fchool. i 
Enveloped in a turgid ftyle and low metaphors are many reflections 
indicating a ftrong ind reflecting mind. The ftate of Ireland is 
properly confidered ‘from the origin of its connection with Eng- 
land, when a colony from this country took poffeifion of it; 
and* it is certainly very little to our honour, in any point of 
view, that, after a period of fix hundred years, fo little progrefs 
fhould have been made in the conciliation of the minds’ of the 
Irifh, in.the amelioration of their condition, or in their fufion 
and intermixture with the colony.’ To what caufes is this to 
be attributed ? The prejudices of the Welch and Scotch were at 
one time as great againft the Englify.as thofe of the Irifh; but 
they are now nearly worn away ; and the inhabitants of this ifland 
will in a fhort time be amalgamated into one people. The cafe : 
is different in Ireland. The ruling party is a colony from Eng- 
land, a‘ minority of the population of Ireland, and confequently, 
dependent on England for its fupport. Supported by England, the 
colony has been able to keep within bounds the rage of an injured 
nation, whofe intereft it had not the wifdom and prudence gra- 
dually to blend with its own; and if, when England laboured 
under difficulties, the colony could extend its privileges, we need 
not be furprifed that, when thefe difficulties had increafed, the na- 
tives fhould make another attempt to regain their original rights. 
Hence we may difcover the real grounds of the late difaftrous wart 
in Ireland ; and every good man muft pray for the removal of 
thofe evils which are now preying upon the vitals of that country. 
The colony has. not the difpofition or the ability to effeét a change. 
The union with Scotland is a proof of the good effeéts of fuch a 
meafure ; and an incorporation with Ireland feems not, as was the 
former union, to be a mere matter of choice, but is, fays our au- 
thor, a matter of neceflity. 


‘I fay neceffity, becaufe the alternative that remains is fuch as 
nature fickens at, as humanity rejects, as inftinét flies from; be- 
caufe it is rebellion, and military government ; becaufe it is impri- 
fonment, and torture, and fudden execution; becaufe it is armed 
profecuiors and juries of foldiers, with their ferjeants learned in the 
law ; becaufe it is the curfew, and the paffport-bill; becaufe it is 
invafion, maffacre, and rape, and pillage, and conflagration ; bee 
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caufe it is the wretchede{t and moft degrading condition of huma- 
nity, the moift difgufting feries of mifery and guilt, the blackeft and 
moft lengthened fcene of proceffion of crimes and fufferings that 
ever humbled or afficted man!’ Pp. 93. 


The alternative is painted in gloomy colours; and nothing but 
the dread of the effe&t of an union on the Britifh conftitution can 
make an Englifiman doubt of the propriety of the meafure. But, 
perhaps, the majority of the Irifh will, when the prefent ferment 
fliall fubfide, look with eagernefs to the day which fhall give them 
the:privileges of Britons. 


The State of Politics, as propofed to be illuftrated in a Sunday 
New/paper intitled the Volunteer. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. 1799. 


The conductors of this paper promife great things, with a des 
termination to fupport to the utmoft § the religion, morality, litera~ 
ture, and domeftic fafety of the country.’ They do not indulge 
in all the dreams of Barruel and Robifon; and their intended 
hiftory of the rife.and progrefs of jacobinifm in Britain, may af- 
ford much matter for ferious reflection. We fhould hope that great 
care will be taken to define what jacobinifm is, as one trait of the pre- 
fent confufion of opinion is this, that, in France and Britain, every 
oppofition to the perfons who are in poffefiion of power is ftigmatifed 
with that appellation. We remarked a fingular opinion, which we 
prefume will be farther developed in the weekly refleAions. It is in’ 
thefe words. * Abufes of power have occurred, and may now o¢- 
cur; but great ufurpations are abfolutely impraéticable in Britain’ 
Blackftone, however, has pointed out a cafe which might render 
our very conftitution the mean of as great tyranny as has ever 
been eftablithed in any country ; for conftitutions are not free from 
the common lot of human affairs. ‘The beft of bleffings may, by 
neglect, inattention, or bad defign, be converted into the worft of 
evils, A newfpaper, however, which tends to infpire the people 
with an honourable confidence in government, and governmerft 
with a confidence in the affections of the people—which main- 
tains the principles of Englifh liberty, and points out, with a fhilful 
and at the fame time lenient hand, the follies and delufions of dif- 
ferent parties—which watches with care the liberty of the prefs, 
and checks every fpecies of licentioufnefs—cannot fail of meeting 
with encouragement. : 


A frcrt Account of the Invafion of Switzerland by the French, in @ 
Letter from M: Mallet Du Pin te M. de M*****, Tranflated 
JSrom the French. $vo. 1s. Wright. 1798. 


The writer’s paffions have fo far overpowered his judgement, 
that we receive little information from him refpefting the cata- 
ftrophe which put 2n end to the ancient conftitution of the Swifs 
cantons. He frequently fpeaks of French bribery, French in- 
trigue, and jacobin principles; but this queftion remains unan- 
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{wered — How did French bribery, French intrigue, and jacobin 
principles, obtain fuch an afcendency over the majority of the can- 
tous ?. It is idle to fay that a * louis d’or a man,’ offered by the 
French general, was a fufficient caufe, or that * republican preach- 
ers’ (the writer forgets that the Swifs have for the lait four centu- 
ries been republicans) ‘ fent forth from Bafil’ could have converted 
the Swifs to the new principles. The caufes of the defruction of 
the Swifs conftitution are to be fought in the errors which were 
rooted in its firft origin, and which grew with it, If the French 
invafion had not taken place, that conflitution would probably have 
been deftroyed by internal commotion. The advice, however, 
given by this writer to other nations, to beware, from thé exam- 
ple of the Swifs, of French connections, cannot be too much en. 
forced ; but we muft add that the example of the Swifs is another 
_ proof of the danger to which the conftitution of any country is ex- 
pofed, when the interefts of the governors and the governed are not 
the fame. 


Deteion of a Confpiracy formed by the United Irifimen: with the 
evident Intention of aiding the Tyrants of France in Jubverting 
the Government of the United States of America. By Peter 
Porcupine. 8vo. 1s. Wright. 1799. 


If we may believe this writer, a confpiracy was formed in Ame- 
rica to overthrow the exifting government of the United States, 
and to introduce anew f{pecies of republicanifm. The {fchemes of 
the con{pirators are here developed ; and their orgayjfation was fi- 
milar to that of the united Irifamen in their own country. We 
cannot fee any advantage to be derived from thus inftructing a 
people in the mode of forming fecret focieties. 

Extra&s from a Letter of Dr. Zimmermann, Phyfician to his Bris 
tannic Majefty,at Hanover. On the Order of the Uluminati. To 
which are added Obfervations by the Editor, Sve. 3d. Hate 
chard. 1798. 

Obfervations on the order of il/uminati, which about ten years 
ago afforded matter for a variety of pamphlets at the fairs of Leip- 
fick and Frankfort, whofe exiftence was foon loft in oblivion. 
Arguments for a Coalition againft France. 8vo, 1s, Hatchard. 1799. 


A recommendation of continued war againft France, that we 
may have the trade of all the world, and that the coalefcing nations 
may be fecured from French principles. 


Proposep Union BETWEEN GreaT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Subfiance of the Speech of Lord Auckland, in the Houfe of Peers, 
April 11, 1799, on the propofed Addrefs to his Majefty, re/ped- 
ing the Refolutions adopted by the two Houfes of Parliament, as 
the Bafis of an Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo0. 
Is. Wright. 1799. 


His lordthip fhows the fallacy of the common notion of the ine 
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dependence of Ireland by feveral judicious appeals to law and to 
fact, and enters into fome calculations to point out the commercial 
advantages which Ireland will derive from an union with this 
country. The tables given in the appendix may. be ufefully con- 
fulted by thofe who wifh to examine the queftion in a commercial 
point of view, and will be particularly ferviceable when the fub- 
ject of union fhall be again agitated on the other fide of the wa- 


- SUF 


Reafons for adopting an Union between Ireland and Great Britain. 
By the Author of the Letter to Fof. Spencer, Ef/g. Swvo- 15. 6d, 
Chapple. 


The principal arguments in favour of an union are brought for. 
ward with great temper and knowledge of the fubject; and the 
miftaken notions of Fletcher of Saltoun on the effects of the Scot- 
if) union are well introduced to correé& the fuppofed erroneous 
opinions of the antagonifts of the meafure now in agitation. The 
competency of parliament is. not completely ju(tified in this 
pamphlet, though few will deny it, if it fhould ac with the affent 
of the people really exprefied or neceffarily implied. And here 
perhaps the queftion is well left by this author. If the legiflature 
of Ireland fhould affent to the union with the approbation of the 
people, the meafure might doubtlefs be carried into effe& with 
juftice and propriety by the proper commiflioners ; but, if a vote 
of that legiflature fhould be furreptitioufly obtained, and a great 
majority of the people fhould oppofe the meafure, policy as well 
as juftice would advife delay till either their paflions fhould be 
foothed or their reafon better informed. In the prefent cafe, 
pamphlets, written like this, cannot fail to be of fervice : but, as all 
parties agree in deeming fome reforms advifeable, before the meafure 
fhall be again difcuffed, the nature of thefe reforms fhould be ex- 
plained, and fome of them fhould even be carried into execution. 


No Union! But Unite and Fall. By Paddy Whack, of Dyott- 
frreet, London ; in a loving Letter to his dear Mother, Sheelah, 
of Dame-ffreet, Dublin, 12m0. 6d. Richardfon. 1799. 


The vulgar ftyle of the Irifly covers fome of the moft folid 
arguments For an union of the two countries. The firft ef- 
fervefcence on the difcuffion of this queftion being now allayed, 
we cannot doubt that it will be foon taken into more ferious confi- 
deration in Ireland; and the low humour of a pamphlet like the 
prefent may have a “good effeé&t on many who have been influenced 
by prejudice or paflion to rejeé& the means propofed for confolidat- 
ing the interefts of both nations. If the follawing be a juft cha- 
racter of our neighbours, it will be curious to fee the effeét of it in 
the imperial parliament. 


* Your fon, Paddy, you know, is a good fort of a boy, much 
given to liquor, aad much given to love; for his head aad his 
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sbeart are the only foft places about him. If his heart leads his 
head aftray, there is no knowing to what lengths poor Paddy will 
go: and if his head leads his heart aftray, there is no telling what 
Patt may not do. Paddy, you know, my dear mother, is good hu- 
moured and ferocious: he is delicate and manly: he is forgiving 
and vindictive: he is loyal and difloyal: he is roufed by a firaw, 
and appeafed by a feather: he is a zephyr and a whirlwind: he is, 
a gull and an eagle: he loves liberty, and he would deftroy it: he 
hates flavery, and he would enforce it: a worfhipper of freedom, 
he is a great ariftocrat: dependent upon a native and grinding 
ariftocracy, he kiffes the rod, and would fhun the independence of 
incorporating with a rich, and generoys, and happy fort of people : 
he will hearken to a nation of flaves ; he will {purn at a nation of 
free men: he has fome love for a foreign country that he hates ; 
and much hatred for a friendly country that he loves: he is fond 
of being united, though: hoftile to union: he is a focial animal, 
though he courts feparation ; and he is a lover of eafe, though he is 
an inviter of commotion,’ Pp. S. 


R hae oO OG 


The Fullnefs and Perfe&ion of the Holy Scriptures, vindicated: in 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Al- 
ban’s, at the Vifitation, held Fune 7, A. D. 1797. By Fofeph 
Holden Pott, A. M. €Fc.  4to. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 


Many topics are here difcuffed in a manner which does credit to 
the fpeaker, and to the clergy at whofe requeft the charge was 
publifhed. The exhortation to mutual toleration on the fubjects 
of atonement, faith and grace, after the judicious remarks on thefe 
points, deferve particular attention. We were pleafed to fee the 
doctrine of atonement making fo great a part of a charge, though 
there is an error in confounding the Socinian notion with a modern 
opinion, which, from the name of its chief fupporter, is entitled t9 
the epithet of Prieftleyan. The atonement, according to the church 
of England, required the union of the two natures, the divine and 
the human, in the perfon of our Saviour: according to the Soci- 
nians, this union was not neceflury; and the f{potiefs character of 
our Saviour enabled him, by the decrees of providence, to take 
away the fins of the world. The Prieftleyan denies not only the 
union of the two natures, but alfo the neceility of the atonement. 


‘Ignorance produftive of Atheifm, Faction, and Superfition.’—~A 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge, on Co:mmence- 
ment Sunday, Fuly 1, 1798. By Thomas Rennell, D. D.- late 
Fellow of King’s College, aud Mafter of the Temple. 8vo. 15. 


Rivingtons. 


In illuftrating the fubje&t which is ftated in the leading title of 
this difcourfe, Dr. Rennell inculcates the importance and advantages 
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of knowledge, particularly of religious knowledge, This is certainly 
a proper topic of difcuffion, and is defervedly recommended to the 
attention of an ancient and refpectable feminary of religion and 
learning, But we doubt whether the moft expedient mode of ob- 
taining that knowledge which ‘* maketh wife unto falvation,’ is by 
referring theological ftudents and others much more to the ftudy of 
the ancient Greek philofophy, than to the unerring ftandard and 
clear light of divine revelation; and we alfo doubt whether the 
knowledge of the works of thofe ancient heathen writers would 
form, in the minds of our youth, an inacceflibie barrier to the fo- 
phifms of French philofophy, and the violence of republican 
phrenty, From the feeble and inadequate difcoveries upon reli- 
gious topics, which Dr, Rennell juftly remarks in the writings of 
heathen philofophers, we muft exculpate him from indulging the 
with that we fhould light our tapers at the moon, rather than at the 
lamp of divine rev elition ; ; at the fame time, though we wouid by 
no means decry the ftady of heathen philofophers and moralifts, 
we cannot think that a Chriftian divine lays the axe at the root of 
the tree which produces atheifm, faction, and fuperftition, while he 
fo f{paringly enfotces an attention to thofe do@rines and duties 
which it is the peculiar excellence of the Chriftian religion to ine 
culcate, 

This difcourfe is of fuch a nature, that we have fome difficulty 
in appreciating either its merits or its defeéts. It has the merit of 
being ingenicus, and of containing judicious obfervations. But 
many of the remarks are defultory and extraneous, while the dif- 
courte itfelf is clothed with an uncouth phrafeology. The funda 
mental grace of good writing, perfpicuity, is not very obfervable in 
it; and, inftead of eafe and elegance, a flovenly, and {ometimes un- 
grammatical, diction is fubftituted. 

With refpect to the means of knowledge, we are far from cone 
curring in the pofitive affertion of the preacher, when he fays, ¢ Cer- 
tain is it, that the channels by which the knowledge of religion was 
communicated, are neither fo numerous or abundant as in the days 
of our forefathers ;’ for, bad as the times are, we cannot but believe 
and hope that there never was a period when the truths of religion 
were better underftocd or more ably vindicated, or when the chan; 
nels of religious knowledge, both from the pulpit and the prefs, 
were more abundantly opened, 

Dr, Rennell properly notices the beneficial influence which re- 
Jigion has upon fociety and government, and affirms, that, without 
religion, no government can permanently exift. ‘ Had,’ he ree 
marks, ‘a folicitude to profefs Chriftianity in its purity, and to difs 
feminate jt with zeal by various channels among the different orders 
of thofe committed to their charge, been more prevalent aniong the 
civil governors of Europe, all the do¢trines of anarchy, all the abs 
furd opinions which have caufed accumulated deftruétion and ruin, 


would have fhrunk from the luftre of divine truth, as the ftars from 
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the rifing fun.’ This may be true; but does it follow, that Chrif- 
tianity either eftablifhes one, or condemns another, form of civil 
government ; or that every other political fentiment, or form of civil 
overnment, different from that which we approve, muft alfo be 
unfcriptural, the offspring of folly, or the parent of tyranny, and 
licentioufnefs? Such isthe hafty conclufion which zeal, overftep- 
ping the bounds of moderation, is apt to form ! } 
Our divine proceeds to trace the fimilar fources and congenial 
effects of athei/m and f/uperfition ; whence he draws the conclufion, 
that where atheifm abounds, fuperftition is not far removed, and 
that the converie of this propofition is equally true. Applying this 
obiervation to late occurrences, he fays, ‘ thofe who have duly and 
maturely weighed thefe important truths, whofe philofophy has 
been tempered with a reverential awe of the difpenfations of provi- 
dence, will not be at all furprifed, that after the wide ravages which 
atheifm and anarchy have committed in various parts of Europe, 
that in a filter kingdom, popifh fuperftition fhould have ftarted up, 
as an organ and auxiliary, in completing the work of confufion, 
and devaftation.’ Heelucidates this obferyation with fome ability, 
and enters into a wide field of politics, {crutinifing and condemning 
the principles and conduct of the catholics of Ireland, Here we 
fhall not attempt to follow him, but fhall conclude with temarking 
the impropriety of intermingling political difcuffions with a dif- 
courfe, the profefled object of which is religious inftruction, 


The Fall of Babylon; or, the Harmony between Prophecy and Pro~ 
vidence, in the Rife, Dyration, and Deftrucion of Antichrifi, A. 
Sermon, delivered to the Independent Congregation, Long Buckby, 
Northamptonfhire. In which is confidered, the. Opinions of the 
Rev, Dr. Valpy, and E. King, Efe By William Mofeley. 
Sve, Is. Chapman. 1799. 


The intent of this difcourfe is to fhow the agreement be- 
tween hiftory and prophecy with regard to the rife and fall of the 
papal power, In the application of the term Antichrift to the 
pope, our author agrees with the generality of proteftant writers : 
he differs from fome on the date from which the 1260 years com= 
mence, and joins with others in fixing on the year 606, the year 
in which Mohammed contrived his impofture, and Phocas confti- 
tuted the pope univerfal bifhop, head-of the whole church, and 
{piritual monarch. Confequently the fpiritual dominion of the 
pope will fubfiit almoft feventy years longer; and his temporal 
dominion at Rome may for a fhort time be reftored ; but the de- 
ftruGtion of the papal power, and that of the city itfelf, are, ace 
cording to the prefent writer, within this period inevitable. We 
recommend to his perufal Kett’s account of the fame prophecies, 
from which he may derive much affiftance, 
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Obfervations on the Evidence of Chrift’s Refurreftion ; the principal 
Objeions anfwered, and the Divine Origin of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion clearly proved: two Sermons preached at the OGagon Cha- 
pel, in Norwich, April the Eighth, 1798, by F. Houghton. 8vo. 
as. Johnfon. 1798. 

On a fubjed& fo often difcuffed, little novelty can be expected ; 
and, though from the pulpit thefe obfervations fhould be frequent- 
ly made, there does not feem to be any ftrong reafon for commit- 
ting them to the prefs. ‘The arguments are not placed in a very 
jnterefting point of view ; but they may produce a good effect on 
ferious niinds. 

A Glance at the Hiftory of Chriftianity, and of Englifp Noncoufor- 
mity. Third Edition, with additional Notes: and a Poft/cript on 
the prefent Movement in the Eaft. By Fames Bicheno, M. A, 
8v0. 6d. Johnion. 1798. 


This is indeed a glance, and a rapid glance; but it is at objeéts 
of the utmoft importance. The work contains the chief points in 
the hiftory of nonconformity, with which the diffenter ought to 
make himfelf well acquainted, and which the churchman, that he 
may cope with his adverfary on fair terms, fhould ftudy with at- 
tention. We, therefore, are not furprifed at the encouragement 
which it has received. The fubjeét is difcuffed with ability ; and 
the work is calculated to make a great impreffion in thefe times of 


religious inquiry. 

A Set of Queftions comprifing the Hi iftory of the four Gofpels, and 
the Aéts of the Apoftle, with References to the Scriptures inftead of 
Anfwers. 8vo. Johnfon. 1799. 


We recommend this little work to ftudents in the univerfities 
who are deftined for holy orders. By reading a fection every morn- 
ing, they will foon be fo well acquainted with the New Teftament 
as not to dread the examination previous to ordination, which, we 
may announce to them ane to all our readers, the bifhops in general, 
have determined to enforce with more than ufual ftri€tnefs, 


MEDICINE, &c, 


An Effay on the Medicinal Properties of faitious Airs. With an 

a on the Nature of Blood. By Tiberius Cavallo, F. R. 8. 

. 6d. Boards. Dillv. 1798. 

oe Cavallo, in this effay, has given an outline of the pneumatic 

fyftem fo far as it is a branch of therapeutics, premifing a fhort ac-, 

count of the general properties of the various gafles which have’ 

been employed for this purpofe. He is of opinion that the purity 

of the air is fubject to a periodical fluétuation for an ‘uncertain 

number of years; but, as he has adduced no fats in 'fupport of 
this idea, it muft remain a mere furmife, 
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The phenomena of refpiration are clearly end accurately ex- 
plained, according to the modern fyftem. Heat, Mr. Cavallo thinks, 
is not feparated wholly in the lungs, but in every part of the circu- 
Jatory fyftem; and both the carbonic acid gas and the water are 
feparated from the blood, not formed in the aét of refpiration. 

Theufe of air, as a medicine, is ftill little underitood. The in- 
foiration of different gaffes will certainly produce ftriking changes 
in the fyfiem ; but, from fome cavufes not vet explained, the be- 
nefits derived in difeafes, from this plan, are not proportioned to 
what might be expected. It has been long concluded, as Mr. Ca- 
vallo obfer ves, that one place is wholefome/and another unhealthy ; 
and phyficians, refting on fuch experience, have of courfe dire@ed 
their patients to avoid the one and fly tothe other. But the ftate 
of the atmofphere, in any ‘given fpot, is fcarcely better known at 
prefent than before. It is certain that it cannot be learned from 
the endiometer, or from relative fituation compared with the {peci- 
fic gravity of the different gaffes. Carbonic acid is difcovered in 
the higher regions of the atmoyphere, ahd inflammable air in the 
loweft fpots. Though we can analyfe the atmofphere, we cannot 
compound it, The atmofphere is an homogenous body ; its con- 
ftituent parts, in our compofition, remain diftin€. 

Little can. yet be faid of the medicinal effe&s of the various 
gaffes. Oxygen is certainly a ftimulus; and, like other ftimuli, 
when gradually applied, it will appear to be tonic: but the pneu- 
matic practitioner muft recollect, that the habitual ufe of ftimuli is 
dangerous, and that, to continue the effeét, the dofe muft be con- 
ftantly increafed. Hydrogen, on the contrary, is fedative; and 
hydro-carbonate air produces a coldnefs and infenfibility in the 
Jungs. - Reduced atmofpheres, or mixtures of hydrogen and com- 
mon air, feem moft fafely applicable in difeafes arifing from mor- 
bid irritability of the lungs. The antifeptic effeéts of carbonic 
acid are well known. The methods of preparing and ufing thefe 
gaffes, in their moft unadulterated ftate, form a valuable part of the 
prefent volume. 

The difeafes in which the pneumatic medicine has been em- 
ployed, and in which, in different degrees, it has been found ufe- 
ful, are, fufpended animation, afthma, cancer, catarrh, chlorofis, 
con{itmption, coughs, debility, dyfpepfia, drop{y, eruptions, fevers, 
head-ach, hamopty fis, ophthalmia, palfy, fcurvy, ftone, white 
fwellings, and ulcers. We fhall not follow Mr. Cavallo on: thefe 
fubjeéts, as we find fome confufion from a want of neceflary me- 
dical diftin@ions. The names of difeafes are occafionally popular, 
fometimeés nofological ; and, in the chemical part, the old and new 
nomenclatures are {trangely mixed. Some fuccefsful cafes are fub- 
joined, 

' ‘The diffettation on the blood, which concludes the volume, is 
chiefly extraéted from Fourcroy’s analyfis. On examination, the 
annular appearance of the red globules, with the dark nucleus, is 
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found to be an optical deception. Thefe particles are truely gloe 
bular, and femi-tranfparent. 


Cafes of the fucce/sful Pra&ice of Vefice Lotura in the Cure of 
difeafed Bladders, By Feffe Foot, Suxgeon. 8vo. 25. Becket, 
1798. 

From a hint of Le Dran, Mr. Foot recommends the injection of 
mucilaginous fluids into the bladder, when the patient is unable to 
retain any confiderable quantity of urine, and is frequently obliged 
to difcharge the little that is colle€ted. This often happens with- 
out the exiftence of a calculus, though it is generally attributed to 
that caufee The modern improvements of flexible catheters fae 
cilitate the execution of M. Le Dran’s plan; and we muft refer to 
this publication for the difiinétion of the difeafe, and our author's 
method of * wafhing the bladder.’ One thing however we may 
remark, that the fame effect may fometimes be produced by medi« 
cines which diminifh the irritability of this part, without the pain 
and inconvenience of an operation, 


Medicine Praxecs Compendium, Symptomata, Caufas, Diagnofin, 
Prognofin, et medendi Rationem exhibens. Au@lore Edvarde Good- 
man Clarke, M.D. &c. t2m0. §5. 1799. 


This little work is fo concife, as fcarcely to claim any charac- 
ter. The fyftem and the definitions are thofe of Dr. Cullen. The 
hiftory, caufes, and cure, are related fo fhortly, that little difcri- 
mination can be expected, and littie will be found. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Delecius Grecarum Sententiarum, cum Notis tum grammaticis tum 
philologicts in Ufum Tironum accommodatis. 


A Selefion of Greek Sentences, with grammatical and philological 
Notes, adapted to the Ufe and Infiruction of Youth. 8vo. 55 
Bound. Richardfon, 1798, 


The idea of this publication was fuggefted by the Latin Dee 
Jefus of Dr, Valpy, which many fchool-mafters have found ufe- 
ful. The compiler’s chief objects are to inculcate general prin- 
ciples of grammar, and thofe of the Greek language in particular, 
to explain fome of the moft common idioms, to lead the learner 
gradually from firft prin¢iples, and prepare him for produétions of 
a higher clafs and importance, ‘Thefe purpofes, we think, the 
work will effeétuaily anfwer, The notes, it muft be added, are 
not communicated to the reader in the ufual language of annota~ 
tions upon a Greek text ; for they are written in Englifh. 


Dialogues of Lucian from the Greek. Vols. IV. Vi Sv, 125 
Boards. Longman. 17098, 


Lucian and his tranflators have occupied many of our pages; 
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arid, in our review of Mr. Carr’s third volume (vol, LXI. p. 470), 
we contrafted the merits of the rival tranflators, Dr. Franklin and 
Mr. Carr. 

__ The volumes. before us refemble in their general character thofe 
which preceded: but, perhaps, the fpirit begins to evaporate, and 
the humour is lefs free. The tranflation is occafionally illuftrated 
by fhort but appofite notes. 


EDUCATION, 


Outlines of a Pian of Inftrudion, adapted to the varied Purpofes of 
active Life. To which is added, a detailed View of the Syftem 
of Studies (Commercial and Profeffonal), moral Management, 
Difcipline, and internal Regulations adopted in the Literary and 
Commercial Seminary cftablifted by the Rev. Samuel Catlows. 
at Mansfield; Nottinghamflire. Folio, $s. Boards. Johnfon. 
1798. 


The former part of this work does not now appear for the firft 
time: but the fecond partis new. The outlines were publifhed in 
1793, under another title *: they are now altered and improved. 
Jn the * Detailed View,’ Mr. Catlow informs us, that the leading 
objects of his fchool are, * 1, The fecurity of an adequate inftruc- 
tion for young perfons defigned for commercial life ; 2. A due pre- 
paration for the future profecution of literary and profeffional ftu- 
dies,’ It is his opinion, that, from the age of fix or feven years to 
that of twelve or thirteen, education fhould not be conducted with 
a‘ fpecific view to any particular line of future employment,’ but 
that thofe years of a boy’s life fhould be fpent ‘in laying fuch a 
foundation, and fo broad a bafis, in the management of his mind, 
and in the direétion of his ftudies, as will equally prepare him for 
all the active fcenes of life.’ We do not object to this opinion ; 
for, in general, the age of twelve is fufficiently early to fix.upon a 
particular purfuit, employment, or profeffion, for the future man. 
Tn the interval of fix years to which he refers, Mr. Catlow ‘con- 
templates the followig as the attainments of his pupils : 


» #. A diftin&, manly pronunciation, united with a facility in 
“reading all kinds of compofition, vhether profe or verfe. 

‘ 2. Writing with eafe, beauty, and expedition. 

‘ 3. Spelling all words which occur in compofition, whether 
common or technical. 

‘ 4. Arithmetic, integral and fraétional, together with book- 
keeping. : 

* 5. The firft principles of mathematics. 

‘6. Geography, in its general principles and application. 

‘ >. General grammar, combined in the accurate ftudy of the 
Englith, Latin, and French Tongues.’ P. 41._ 





* Sce our XIVth. Vol. New Arr. p. 181. 
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After this elementary courfe, the pupil who is deftined for com~ 
mercial life is expected, befides his grand objeét, to attend to natu- 
ral philofophy, ethics, natural and political hiftory. Young perfons 
¢ intended for profeffional life,’ are defired to cultivate claffical lite. 
rature, logic, natural philofophy, &c. * Mifcellanecus confidera- 
tions,’ defultory remarks, and ftatements particularly applicable to 
the ‘ Mansfield feminary,’ occupy the remaining pages of the work. 


Hifforical Beauties for young Ladies. Intended to lead the female 
Mind to the Love and Praice of moral Goodnef/s, Defigned 
principally for the Ufe of Ladies’ Schools, By Mrs. Pilkington. 
12mo. 35 Bouna. Vernor and Hood. 1798. 


Mrs. Pilkington is very attentive to the improvement of the 
minds of the younger part of her fex. The publication which 
we here announce is calculated for a very ufeful purpofe—that of 
teaching, by example, the beauty of virtue, and’expofing the de- 
formity of vice. ‘The examples are numerous; and the remarks 
with which they are accompanied are, for the moft part, juft. 


Youth’s Mifcellany ; or, a Father’s Gift to his Children; confijing 
of original Effays, moral and literary; Talesy Fables, Refieiong, 
€Jc,. Intended to promote -a Love of Virtue and Learning, to 
correé?-the Fudgment, to improve the Tafte, and to humanize the 
Mind, By the Author of the Fuvenile Olio, Fe. 12m0. 35 
Newbery. 1798. 

This volume is a continuation of the Juvenile Olio * under a 
new title. The author treats of a great variety of fubjects in a 
pleafing manner: profe and poetry are intermingled; and much 
inftruction is imparted. 


Tales of the Cottage ; or Stories, moral and amufing, for young Per- 
fons. Written on the Plan of that celebrated Work Les Feillées 
du Chdteau, by Madame la Comteffe de Genlis. 12m, 25 
Vernor and Hood. 1798. 


Thefe tales are familiar in their ftyle, and ufeful in their ten- 
dency. : 

The Stru@ure of the Englif: Language; exhibiting an eafy and fa 
miliar Method of acquiring a grammatical Knowledge of its con- 
Aituent Parts. Particularly ufeful for Foreigners, 12mo. 15.. 6d. 
Afhton. 1798. 

This isa flimfy performance, which will be of little ufe either 
to natives or foreigners. | 


, 22 Oc8 TR. 


Poems by Robert Farren Cheetham, of Brafen-nofe College, Onde 


4/0. No Publifher’s Name. 1798. 
Thefe poems appear to us, like Mr. Cheetham’s former produc- 
‘i # Sec Vol. XVIL p 478. a 
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tions, to be the crude efforts of a young man from whofe maturer 
talents much may be expected. A great part of the volume is oc- 
cupied with {chool-boy odes upon the triumphs of the prefent 
war.. 


‘In prifon’s dark fepulchral gloom 
One glory of our nation lies, 
But fhould the lonely cell his corfe entomb, 
His name on wings of deathlefs fame fhall rife. 
The Gallic fleet in flames his foul fhall fhow, 
Herqui fhall deck his warrior-brow 
With wreaths of ftill-increafing green ; 
In him revived is godlike Heétor feen ; 
True patriot-valour animates his foul, 
Bids him each fear defpife, nor dread ftern Death’s control. 
As the great bird of Jove with ftedfaft gaze 
Beholds the fun in all his pomp of blaze, 
So Smith the falchion’s darting gleam furvey’d, 
Nor fear’d the whizzing ball, nor fhun’d the flafhing blade. 


‘But fee, Minerva ftalks with confcious pride, _ 
By Warren’s “ arm’d and aweful fide,” 
Born but to conquer he appears ; 
No lefs than Sydney’s courage fires his foul, 
But more he yields to Caution’s juft control, 
Yet has the Mufe for him prophetic fears, 
In him on genuine Valour Mercy waits, 
Softens his frowns, and teaches him to {mile 
i’en in the ftorm of war;, his rage abates, 
And feeks his furious anger to beguile. 
Warren is ever prompt his aid to’ extend 
At Mercy’s call; he knows the fair to fave ; 
In him the haplefs captives find a friend, 
For generous pity melts the heart that’s truly brave.’ P. gs 


We doubt whether thefe verfes were highly admired whea 
‘ fpoken at Manchefter {chool ;’ but, if they were, Mr, Cheetham 
fhould have recollected that thofe who purchafe poems expect 
fomething better than fchool exercifes. 

The only attempt at blank verfe is tame and profaic. All the 
a of rhyme and found is neceflary to make mediocrity tox 

rable. 


We {eleét, as one of the beft pieces, the following fonnet . | 


‘ SONNET to SAPPHIRA. 


Oft as the feather’d choirs, with defcant fhrill, 

Wake froin it: curtain’d fleep the infant day ; 
‘ Oft as the fun emits his fiercett nye 

Oft as he finks behind the diftanc h: 

So oft iny thoughts revert, with {wee wth pain, 
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Fo thee, Sapphira, day-fpring of my foul ; 

Nor would I banith tempered grief control, 
For all the wealth that earth and feas contain. 
Whene’er my folitary footfteps roam, 

To thee my mind; unfettered, fwiftly. flees, 

A pardon’d truant from its native home ; 
Frequent I waft a kifs into the air, 

And bid the genius of the fouthern breeze 

The balmy freightage to Sapphira bear.’ P. 36. 


In the preface we are forry to obferve fuch boyitfh petulance, 
fuch miferable witticifms, and fuch irritable vanity. It fhould be 
added, that this publication is in aid of the voluntary contributions, 


Rome at the Clofe of the eighteenth Century!!! a Poem, with 
Notes. By Henry Treftam, Efq. R. A. gto. 48. Sewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1799. 

This poem hag all the merit that a violent hatred of the French 
can give it. Mr. Trefham has read the Sonnets of Filicaia on the 
ftate of Italy: how could he venture upon a fimilar fubjeé after 
perufing thofe excellent poems? We extraét the concluding lines: 
they are as good as the reft of the poem; and it is more pleafant to 
tranferibe panegyric than abufe. ' 

‘ Thus fat the Mufe in ecftafy of grief, 

Sought in the Lyre from human wrongs relief ; 

Her private woes are funk in public cares, 

The menaced mifery of mankind fhe fhares! 

O’er Europe’s gloom an eye diforder’d flings, 

And ftyles the age, lethargic age of kings. 

With Reafon’s lamp explores the hideous night, 

Finds but one kingdom—=but one king at right-—~ 

Fear maf impel to deeds of high renown, 

Bafe lucre bribe protection from a crown; 

Still, the exalted glory of the brave, 

Is free from fordid felfifhnefs, to fave: 

This geaerous paffion great Britannia fires, 

This glorious zeal a Britifh king infpires. 

With fteady hand, a foul unmoved as fate, 

He holds the poife, to fix the world’s eftate ; 

And greatly rifing in the hour of need, 

Shines forth Defender of the Faith indeed.’ P. 30. 


Fabulé Scledtae Auflore Foanne Gay Latine reddite. Interprete 
Chr. Anftey, Arm. Svo. 25. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 


Notwithftanding the merit of thefe tranflations, we cannot but 
regret that the author of the Bath Guide fhould fo have employed 
his talents. The poet who writes to give pleafure and acquire 
fame fhould write:in his own language, wirginibus puerisque. Mr. 


Anftey fhould have left the tafk of compofing Latin poetry 
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thofé who cannot attain the name of Englith poets, ‘but who re- 


member ‘their Virgil and  underftand® the mechanifm of vétfe ' f 
fufficiently to appear refpectable in a dead language. Still lefs* | 
fhould he have amufed himfelf with the fchool-boy work of tranf«' | 





lation. He will excufe our cenfure; for-it is extorted by admira- } 
tion of his genius, and by a regret that it has not been more. He- | 
fitably employed for the public. 
The Lord of Nile, an Elegy. By F. Delap, D. D. mn isa: 
Rivingtons. 1799. re ibab 
More verfes upon admiral Nelfon, and more abufe of Buona- 
parte ! 


¢ Where's the bold arm to crufh the affaffin band, 
That fcares the globe ?—-Where dwells this earthly power? _ 


| ‘ This almoft more than mortal ?—on the air 

} Scarce had defpondency’s fad murmurs broke, 
When, Albion’s genius from his hovering car, 
Spoke Nelfon! in deep accents, Nelfon {poke ! 


‘ Fate f{ummons Nelfon forth, proud Gauls to quell, 

, Who, thro’ mankind, Diftraétion’s bolts have hurled ; 

The hero, he! to flay thofe fiends of hell, 

And with their flaughter tranquillize*the world.’ p. §. | 


Dr. Delap is neither moved by the {pirit of prophecy nor ani- 
mated by the genius of poetry. 


Eternity, a Poem: addreffed to Freethinkers and philofophical 
Chriflians, By ohn Famicfon, D.D. F.A.S.S. 8v0, 140 
Dilly. 1798. 


‘ Ye Chriftians rational, who fame purfue, 
Come hither and receive the laurels due. 
This plan the traces of your labours bears : 
To infidels you aé as pioneers. 
“ You clear the rnbbifh, ftumbling-ftones remove : 
To Chriftianity thus fhew your love,” 
To thorough work you doubtlefg are inclin’d : 


NE EE EOE te 





For f{carcely do you leave a ftone behind ; : 
Not one at leaft fufficiént for a bafe. | 
Such conduét furely wondrous love difplays! i 





‘ You give to Reafon, though deprav’d, the throne; 
And bid her every myftery difown ; | 
Of truth pronouncing her the judge fupreme. | 
Reafun’s religion differs but in name, 

* Each true hiftorian may with Matthew vie; | 
For proper infpiration you deny. 
“ Th’ evangelifts have faithful writers been, | 
According to their light.” So wrote Rapin. 

. * Both faéts and arguments they might miftake.” 
Here revelation you at once forfake.’ P. 48. 
Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. June, 1799. R 
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From this extraét we may conclude. that Dr. Jamiefon is: not a . 


rationg! Chriftian, and that the poem upon Eternity will not laft to 

eternity. » 

The Villain’s Death Bed; or the Times: a Poem. Dedicated to 
-2\) \aphom it may concern, 4to. 25. 6d. Bell. 1798. 

“The* publication: even of fuch a poem as this is mot wholly 
ufelefs ; the paper-maker, the printer, and the hot-preffer, have al- 
ready profited: ‘by. it ; and we doubt not that its benefits will foon 
defcend to the paftry-codk and the trunk-maker. 

~- Opnfcules Pottiques, par I’ Auteur dz PEpitre a mon Pere. 


Poetic Trifies, by the Author of the * Epifile to my Father” 8vo. 
_ Sold by the Author, at Chelfea. 


The moft confiderable piece in this colleftion is that which is 
entitled the Unfortunate Pir, or the Victims of La Vendée. It 
is given both inthe French and Englifh languages: the tranfla- 


tion is by Mr. Ewen, The poetry is contemptible; but the fen- 


timents are loyal and humane, 


DR A M A, 


The Secret, a Camedy, in Five Aas, as saprnes at the Theatre- 
Royal Drury-Lane. By Edward Morris, E/q. Barrifter at Law, 
and F’llow of: Peter-Hou/e, Cambridge. Sve. 25. Cadell and 
Davies. 1799. | 


A modern comedy—or, in other words, a feries of abfardities. 
Iris ufelefs t6 wafte criticifm on compofitions that are written to 
pleafé the mob—which have their feafon, and are defervedly for- 


gotten. There are, however, fome lively feenes in the Secret ; and 
we felec& the beft. 


‘ Sir Harry. Why, Jack, your manner is ftrangely alter’d. 

* Fack Liz. 1 with that vour’s was fo. 

‘ Sir Harry. This infolence from you is infufferable. 

© Jack Liz. I mean it fo; leave me, I have no time to wafte 
on you, 

‘ Sir Harry. Why, what do you mean ? 

‘ Jack Liz. That, there’s your road; leave me. I am fick of 

ou. 

: ‘ Sir Harry. You fick of me? 

© Fack Liz. Yes, you have anfwer’d my purpofe, and I am fick 
of you. 

* Sir Harry. Why, zounds, you talk as fluently as ¥ do. 

* Fack Liz. To your ftud, to your ftud, I fay, and leave me. 

* Sir Harry, To my ftud'! is this the return for my. friends 
fhip ? | 

: Jack Liz. Your friendfhip ? . : 

* Sir Harry. Yes, my friendfhip ; have I not given you the run 
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of my table, the ufe of my ftud; have I not introduced you to évety 
club I belong to. a hs 

‘ Zack Liz. Yes, you gave me the run of your table; out of 
hofpitality?, No! it was to tafte and commend your wines ; you 
gave me the ufe of your ftud; for my amufement? No! to train 
and fhew your horfes; you introduced me to'your clubs ; as your 
friend? No! as your butt. he 

‘ Sir Harry. Well, and you anfwer’d my purpofe, I will fay 
that of you. é’ 

¢ Fack Liz. You thought I anfwer’d your purpofe. Dull fool! 
it was you an{wer’d mine. You fancied 1 was your creature !'I 
knew that you were mine. 

‘ Sir Harry. Where is your boafted fuperiority ? to live with 
men whom you defpife, to truckle with their foibles, to feed on 
their vices? while I thought you duil and illiterate I only pitied, 
now I defpife you. ! . : 

‘ Fack Liz. ’Tis fit you do, pity and contempt are the weapons 
of ignorance and imbecility, 

© Sit Harry. ’Sdeath, Sir—do you dare to accufe a man of my 
education of ignorance and imbecility ? 

‘ Jack Liz. I, too, had an education; what is called a liberal 
education ; I was fent to a public fchool, and thence to college ; 
at the end of three years I was thrown upon the world, my imaginé- 


tion ardent, my paffions high, my tafte correét and cultivated ; all 


my habits, defires, expences, not fuited to my own means, but to 
thofe of my affociates; I was foon involved in debt, 1 gave my- 
felf to the purfuit of letters, my labours were neglected ; thruft 
from the thelf to make room for the frivolities of fafhion. 

‘* Sir Harry, Eh! how! you are an author too? 

* Yack Liz. An accident feated me at one of your tables; my 
fancy fired at the opportunity ; I fhone beyond my hopes; I was 
complimented ; congratulated ; I thought my fortune made, fond 
fool! they fhunn’d me ever after; they farunk abafh’d with con- 
{cious inferiority, and I was left the foktary reclufe of a garret; for 
a while my pride fupported me, till imagination ficken’d under the 
preflure of want, and all its powers were chilled ; food, foodfeem’d 
to-my parch’d lip the only object of defire; 1 was in pofleflion of 
the fecret ; I came again among you, not as before with a proud 
difplay of all I knew, but as one, the energies of whofe mind were 
jut equal to the thoeing a borfe and the\knowledge of his points ; 
and above all, whofe fervility would bend under the coarfe raillery 
of you and your affociates. I fucceeded; I was lifted to the fur- 
face ; I floated with you, and the other infeéts of the hour. 

* Sir Harry, Infeéts! harkee, my man of wit—iniects! What 
‘your pretenfjons are to the character of a gentleman, I neither know 
Or care-—I have treated you as a gentleman, and infift on the fa- 
tisfaétion of one. 

* Fack Liz, What, you would fight— Yes, I know you would— 
R 2 ' 
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you, have the courage to fight—I never doubted it! when you have 
wrone’d a man—betray’d his wife—or feduc’d his daughter—you 
call him out--your amufements have been fubfervient to your fafe. 
ty——your dexterity is admirable; you can hit a card at thirty paces— 
you are'cool, collected, without paffion, without a heart; he comes 
into the field, all fenfibility, feeling, emotion ; his generous nature 
has fhrunk from the exercife which has given you. courage};* the 
deadly weapon is put into his hands for the firft time ; he hefitates 
as he raifes it; yet this you call meeting on equal terms ; this is 
honourable fatisfaction. Yonder [ fee my father; now fortune, 
‘this one opportunity well encounter’d, and I am made for ever. 
Nay, Sir, do not follow me, I'll not be. followed; fome few hours 
fince I would have met you; life then had nothing worth a thought; 
but now my profpects brighten ; I feel again the glow of exiftence; 
I know it’s value; I will not match it fe unequally—to your ftud, 
Sir Harry! to your ftud!’ p. 65. : 


Five Thoufand a Year, a Comedy, in Three A&s. As performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Dibdin, Author 
of the Few and Dodtor, Mouth of the Nile, Sc. Se. Bo. 2s, 
Robinfons, 1799. | 


Two brothes, by the favourable event of a law-fuit, refpefively 
acquire a fortune of Five Thoufand a Year. One of them refolves 
‘not to drink, quarrel, gamble, or fail in love; and the play turns 
upon his violation of all thefe refolu:ions.: The dialogue is lively ; 
and the piece is,amufing. 


N OV E_L &,. &e. 


Saint Fulicn; or, Memoirs of a Father. By Auguftus la Fontaine. 
Traafiated from the German. 12mo: 6s. Boards. Bell. 1798. 


This is a tale .of fome intereft, founded on the domeftic cala- 
mities produced: by the French revolution. The Shandean traits 
-of characier in the beginning: of the ftory would better have been 
omitted, as they are neither preferved nor remembered as the ftory 
proceeds. 


Le Notti Romane al Sepolcro de’ Scipioni. 


The Roman Nights ; or, Dialogues at the Tombs of the Scipios. 
Tranflated from the Italian of Count Ferri. 12mo, | Faulder. 
1798. ) 
“Thofe who with to obferve the bad fide of every illuftrious cha- 
raéter, and who would habituate themfelves to fcepticifm. by feeing 
the faéts of hiftory queftioned, fhould perufe the Roman Nights. 
They are written with animation, and do credit to the talents of 
count Verri; but this is one of thofe books that a reader perufes 
with little intereft, and which leave him in an unpleafant ftate of 
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mind. The concluding paffage of the work difcovers the opinions 
of the author refpecting the Roman ‘people. 


| 


6 Wherefore now,.tutning back my thoughts to arrange the opi- 
nions I had heard from the Romans themfelves concerning their 
_metit, my mind concluded that they were great, rather than good ; 

illuftrious, rather than happy ; by their conftitution, oppreffors ; 
aftonifhing for their good fortune, by nature deftroyers, generous in 
wickednefs, heroes in injuftice, magnanimous in cruelty: through 
“which fatal illufions, fo loud is ftill the report of their fame, that it 
intimidates the judgment of the multitude, and drowns the voice of 
the wife. I therefore moderated my high epinion of the Roman 
people ; foethat, without leffening my admiration for their incredibje 
actions, I, however, judged it fortunate for the tranquillity of the 
world, that a nation who fought to poffefs the whole of it, and was 
alwavs difturbing it, had at length been overcome by the hand of 


” ‘Pe 333. 


The Vagabond, a Nowel, by George Walker, Author of Theodore Cy- 
phon ; Cinthelia, or, a Woman of Ten Thoufand, Sc. 2 Fols. 
12mo. 75. Boards. Walker. 1799. 


It appears that this work was written ‘ with a defire of placing, 
-in.a practical light, fome of the prominent abfurdities of many felf- 
important reformers of mankind, who, having heated their imagi- 
nations, fit downto write political romances, which never were, and 
never will be, practical.’ To this end, our author has interwoven, 
in a tale of adventures, certain fentiments advanced by the tribe of 
new philofophers, (as they are improperly called), and, it muft be al- 
lowed, has occafionally introduced them with the happieft effe@ ; 
but there are fome objections to his work. His fiory is highly im- 
probable. To correét extravagance by extravagance, and abfurdity 
by fomething as abfurd, is not the mode which a wife man would 
follow ; and to pufh principles to an extent beyond the intention of 
their author, is an attempt to prove too much, which always fails. 
We approve Mr. Walker’s views; but he is deftitute of humour, 
‘and therefore incapable of fixing ridicule upon the reveries of the 
new philofophers. As de reprefents their fentiments, they are too 
“horrid to be fuppofed to influence the minds of their difciples. H's 
young philofopher commits all thofe enormous crimes which fhock 


"the reader in themfelves, without any confideration of the princi- 


ples which led to them. We admit that the writer claims fome 
praife for having exhibited the dangers of the new philofophy ; but 
he has fuppofed only extreme cafes, and fuch perverfions as are not 
deducible from the principles of Rouffeau or Hume. For the pur- 
_pofe of combating the late pernicious theories in a fictitious nar- 
.fative, we would prefer the humour of a Cervantes to the invé@ive 
of a Burke. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


A Letter to the Author, occaftoned by his late Publication ealled a 
Guide to the Church. Wherein his Inconfiftency and Ignorance ave 
clearly demonftrated, By an oli Chriftian. 12m0. No Pub. 
lifther’s Name. 1798. | 
There is fo much virulence of fentiment and Janguage in this 

publication, that we can hardly allow the author a right to the title 

of an old Chriftian. He may be an old man; but, when he tells 
his antagonift that he cannot go to heaven, that he has the fubtilty 
of the fox, the cruelty of the tiger, the {pirit of Bonner, &c. the 
title of Chriftian is inconfiftent, as the gratification of refent- 


ment prevails over the wilh of correcting the errors of an ad 


verfary. 

The Prifoners’ Defence fupported: or an Anfwer to the Charges and 
Allegations of George Markham, Vicar of Carlton, in Yorkfhire, 
contained in his Book entitled, * More Truth for the Seekers.’ By 
the Authors of the Defence. 8vo. 25. Phillips. 1798. 

In a controverfy which has come before us at various times, the 


authors of this anfwer have made out a plaufible cafe; and their 
fituation demands fome degree of fympathy. But the exiftence of 


- tithes before quakers is an obftacle which perfons of this perfuafion 


can never get over. From the cafe annexed to this pamphlet, we 
learn what is not generally known, that the quakers have no fund 
for reimburfing thofe who fuffer, on account of tithes or other ec- 
clefiaftical demands,—and that there is no pecuniary relief for thofe 


‘who are fubjected to loffes of this nature, unlefs their neceffities 


render them objects of charity ; in which cafe the fociety relieves 
all its members. : 


The Monthly Reviewers Reviewed, in a Letter to thofe Gentlemen, 
printing out their Mifreprefentations and fallacious Reafonings in 
their Account of a Pamphlet entitled * Dif/perfion of the gleomy 
Apprehenfions deduced from the Decline of our Corn-Trade,’ Se. 
Together with additional [luftfations of fome of the principal Poe 
fitions contained in that Pamphlet. By the Rev. F. Howlett, Vi- 
car of Great Dunmow, Effex. 8vo. 15. 6d. Richardfon, 1798. 


The charges here adduced againft our brethren are ferious and 
ftrong, but they may be repelled without our iuterference. Mr. 
Howlett apoloyifes for the intemperance of his ftyle in this manner: 

‘ Tf, in the courfe of the preceding pages, I fhould be thought, in 
my turn, to have indulged an unbecoming degree of farcaftic feve- 
rity, the candid reader will readily fuggeft an apology, when he re- 
memibers how extremely difficult it is to reftrain the emotions of 
contemptuous indignation at /uperficiality and ignorance affuming 
airs of decp penetration and diatorial wifdom,’ P. 48. 
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If what Mr. Howlett has printed in Jtalics fhould be true, can it 
be an apology, or can any thing be an apology, for an‘ uabecoming 
degree of farcaftic feverity 2?” 


An Introdudion to Plane Phigonometry, with its Application to Al- 

-timetry and Longimetry. Defigned for the Ufe of Schools. By 

William Wright, Teacher of the Mathematics. 12mo. 25. Ver- 
nor and Hood. - 1798. 


The beft and fhorteft introduction to trigonometry is the ftudy 
of the firft fix books of Euclid, without which the propofitions in 
this work cannot be underftood; and, if it has been attended with 
fuccefs, the greater part of this introduétion will be unneceffary. At 
the end of Simfon’s Euclid is a treatife which fufficiently explains 
the principles of trigonometry ; and the learner who withes to put 


in practice the rules there laid down, may here find fome problems _ 


which it may be an ufeful exercife for him fo folve. 


The Outlines of a Plan for eftablifhing an united Company of Britif 
'  Manufafurers, 800. 6d. Eglin and Pepys. 1798. 


This. pamphlet deferves the attention of opulent manufaéturers. 
The object is to fupply the well-difpofed with conftant employ- 
ment, to fecure to labour the certainty of a juft recompenfe, and to 
call forth ingenuity by the moft inviting encouragement. Thefe 
ends are not fufficiently accomplifhed in the prefent ftatevof manu- 
factures ; and we think that they would be more certainly fecured 
to 4 induftrious by an inftitution upon the large fcale here pro- 
poled 


Voyage du Feune Anacharfis en Gréce, daus le Milicu du Quatriéme 


Siecle avant I’ Ere Chrétienne ; ; abrégé de l’Ouvrage original de 


P Abbé Barthélemy, @ ?Ufage de la Feuneffe ; avec la Vie de 
’ Auteur, par M, le Duc de Nivernois. 


Travels of Anacharfis the Younger in Greece, about the Middle of the 
Fourth Century before the Birth of Chri; abridged, for the Ufe 
of Youth, from the original Work of M. Barthélemy ; with an Ac- 
count of the Author’s Life, written by the late Duke de Nivernois, 

Bue, 65.6¢. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 1798, 


This abridgment is as well executed as moft works of the kind ; 
but fome. parts of the abftraét are longer, and others fhorter, than 
we fhould, if we had been the epitomifers, have been inclined to 
make them. A map and other engravings accompany the work. 


4 Dialogue, contrafting, in cach Page and Word, the P:a&ice and 


Propriety of Inglifh Speech and Spelling, To’ hwich is fubjoined, a 
concife, but complete, Syfiem of mutual em." tzmo. 6d. 
Rivingtons, 


A fpecimen of a fuppofed eaicictna in our orthography, 
Upon a plan which is not likely to beyor worthy of being, adopted, 
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An Univerfal European Di&ionary of Merchandife, in the Engliff, 


German, Dutch, Danijh, Swedif~h, French, Italian, Spani/h, Portus" 


guefe, Ruffian, Polifh, and Latin Langiiapie: By Philip Andrew 
Nemnich, I, U. L. Author of the Cathalicon, or Polyglot Lexicon, 


lately publifhed at-Hamburgh. 4to. 11. 1s, Boards. Johnfon. 

1799+ 

This work claims the attention of every merchant whofe trans- 
ations on the continent are not confined to a fingle country.- 


AA Narrative of the Lo/s of His Majefty’s Ship the Proferpine, Fames » 
Wallace, E/g. Captain. Compiled by Fohn Wright, Firft Lieus: 
tenant. 8vo. 6d. Hatchard. 1799. 


An interefting account of the lofs of the Proferpine, and of the" 
difficulties which the crew underwent in gaining the fhore, written’ 
in a plain ftyle, and interfperfed with moral and religious reflexions* 
calculated to make a due impréffion on the nautical ‘reader. | 


Thoughts upon State Lotteries: recommending, 1. The Alteration of 
the Lottery Scheme. 2. The Adoption of two annual Lotteries, 
3. The Eftablifhment of a funded Lottery. By a Young Gentle- 
-man. 8vo. 25.6d. Vernor and Hood. 1799. 


' This young gentleman js not content with felling his unripe fruit 
in thirty-two pages for half a crown, but has the modefty to invite 
his readers to purchafe either four or two copies of his work,’ 
according as they approve or difapprove of it. We fhould choofe, 
if we had any money to throw away, to range ourfelves in the leaft 


a 


expenfive clafs. 


A Treatife on Foreign Teas, abftra&ed from an ingeniqus Work, lately 
publifhed, entitled ax Effay on the Nerves ; illuftrating their eff- 
cient, formal, material, and final Caufes; with the Manner of the 
Liquids being corrupted by corrofive Acids. and fagnated by obtufe 
Alkalies : in which are Obfervations on Mixeral Waters, Coffees 

“Chocolate, Sc. and an Inveftigation of the Nature and Prepara- 
tion of Foreign Teas, with their pernicious Effects in debilitating 

- the Nervous Syftem: interfperfed with the Author’s Remarks, 
arifing from an Analyfis of fuch Preparations as may be moft bene- 
Jicially fubftituted for Indian Tta. 12m0. 1798. 


A quack bill, to introduce Dr. Solander’s Sanative Englifh Tea. 


Foreign teas muft be of courfe highly injurious. 





ERRATUM. 
P. 3, 1. ult. for Jaf, read d2f. 
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